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They made stronger door posts 
and side posts with 


The sides for these Great Northern box cars were 


fabricated by Youngstown Steel Door Company, 


using Mayari R for the door posts and side posts. 


All of the door posts and side posts 
of these Great Northern box cars 
were made from Mayari R, low- 
alloy, high-strength steel. As 
weight-reduction was not a con- 
sideration the builders used May- 
ari R sections of the same dimen- 
sions as they would have with post 
sections of ordinary carbon steel. 
This provided an increase in the 
strength of the wall construction 
without adding to the deadweight 
of the cars. Longer service life 
and fewer repairs can be expected. 


Higher strength is not the only 
advantage gained by using Mayari 
R in railway equipment. Builders 
have found that it allows greater 
freedom of design, besides afford- 
ing many economies over ordinary 
steel. 

Mayari R withstands 5 to 6 times 
as much atmospheric corrosion as 
plain carbon steel, and retains 
paint as much as 80 pct longer. It 
withstands abrasion, impact, batter- 
ing and denting better than carbon 
steel under the same conditions. 


GN. 18625 


Add up these advantages and 
consider the fact that Mayari R can 
be fabricated by ordinary shop 
methods, and you will understand 
why its use in the railway industry 
is constantly increasing. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion on properties and applications 
of MayariR, write any of our offices 
for Catalog 259. 


pETHLEHEN 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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(ood News for ‘Travelers 


brakes rg hast 


Ke we ‘Ru 


Next to a top safety record, railroad 
men are generally proudest of a blue- 
ribbon record for maintaining sched- 
ules. The “On Time” chalked on the 
announcement board is a big factor 
in winning passenger patronage and 
building good will. 

Westinghouse HSC electro-pneu- 
matic air brake equipment helps many 
famous trains to build reputations for 
dependability. In application and re- 
lease, the impulse travels the length of 
the train in the wink of aneye. Braking 
pressures are equalized automatically 
on all cars in the train. 


that Good Brakes help to write 


The engineman can make a later 
application in approaching restricted 
speed zones, and a quicker release in 
leaving. Running time can be sub- 
stantially reduced without increasing 
top speed. 

For your modern passenger trains, 
use this modern combination: HSC 
AIR BRAKES .. . for braking flexi- 
bility to match modern train speeds, 
and unequalled smooth action. SPEED 
GOVERNOR CONTROL ... for reg- 
ulating brake forces to wheel speeds. 
AP DECELOSTAT ... for wheel slip 


detection to keep the wheels rolling. 


XK Westing house Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 
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UNION INTERLOCKING 
§ B FEDS : Recently, the Norfolk and Western Railway installed a 


i new “Union” Electro-pneumatic Relay Interlocking as 

T a Al N 4 0 U T ; N G p part of a terminal modernization program. And now, 
4 with trains under the direction of one man at the 

ON THE : modern and attractive console-type, miniature-lever 


control machine, many stops are eliminated, and trains 


are routed swiftly .. . efficiently . . . at lower cost. 


“Union” engineers are fully qualified to 
study your interlocking problems and to 
recommend the type of system that will 
provide maximum efficiency and economy 
for your railroad. To obtain their services, 
just ask our nearest district office. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE SS PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCH: Next week’s Railway Age, dated 
January 15, will be the definitive Review and Outlook issue, 
containing a complete statistical and interpretive story of 
railroading in 1950 and an appraisal, so far as such an ap- 
praisal can now be made, of the outlook for 1951. But 
beginning on page 24 of this week’s Freight Traffic Issue 
is a thumbnail sketch of those 1950 events which most 
directly affected freight trafic—a sketch which is at the 
same time a preview of some of the more important facts 
and figures which will be more fully developed in next 
week’s issue. 





GOOD THING RUSSIANS DON’T VOTE: Only a few 
days ago, defense shipments and Christmas mail alike were 
tied up by obviously carefully organized “wildcat” strikes 
of B.R.T. switchmen in a number of important railroad 
centers. The strikers, evidently, thought a few cents per 
hour and a little more loafing time for a comparatively few 
men were more important than the safety of the armed 
forces in Korea or the Christmas messages of millions. Then 
last week, Congress, in a sudden outburst of abject sub- 
servience to the supposed vote-getting power of some of the 
brotherhood chieftains, passed the so-called union shop 
bill—which, ultimately, will increase the power of those 
same brotherhood leaders to organize future “wildcat” 
work stoppages. Yes, it’s a good thing Russians don’t vote 
in this country, or there’s no knowing how far our politically 
minded legislators would go to gather a few more ballots 
for themselves. 





MECHANIZED FREIGHTHOUSE: “The new and im- 
proved freighthouses of 1950,” says the traffic survey article 
(page 28), “have the strong, smooth platforms, good light- 
ing and spacious clearances which go with high-speed 
mechanical: handling of merchandise.” And, starting on 
page 32 is an illustrated description of just such a freight- 
house—built by the Burlington at Chicago—which combines 
all of those up-to-the-minute efficiency creating features. 





IN THE NEWS SPOTLIGHT: Engineers reject wage 
settlement.—Federal Barge Lines lose money again.— 
Canadian rate increase hearings begin January 19.—Pres- 
ident signs excess profits tax bill—I.C.C. drops bus fare 
inquiry.—R.E.A. gets fruit, vegetable rate increase.—Su- 
preme Court upholds I-C.C. order requiring railroads to 
“short-change” themselves in joint rail-water rates.—Central 
of Georgia establishes rail-truck service—with promise of 
“fair treatment” for the highways. 





L.C.L. “PACKAGE”: To make its merchandise freight 
service more attractive to shippers, and more competitive 
with truck lines operating in its territory, the Missouri 
Pacific has developed what looks like a most attractive 
“package” proposition. “Speedbox” containers, designed 
for easy loading and damage prevention; newly designed 
cars, and a proposed third class “all commodity” rate on 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 








shipments of 400 lb. or more are the major elements of the 
package. They are described in more detail, along with the 
reasons for adopting them and their advantages to shippers 
and to the railroad, in the illustrated feature article which 
starts on page 30. 





RESPONSIBILITY: “It is within the power of this 
country’s trafic and transportation men to banish forever 
any and all threats of government ownership and operation 
of the railroads. . . . All that is missing is the will to act.” 
So, in its opening paragraph, says our leading editorial 
(page 19)—-which goes on to discuss in more detail the re- 
sponsibility to exercise that power. 





FAST FREIGHT: Because the road is not blessed with 
exclusive, well-diversified “natural” sources of traffic, the 
management of the Wabash has developed an “elastic con- 
cept” of freight handling in which primary emphasis is 
placed on speed and movement. What this concept in- 
volves, the reasoning behind it, and some of its results, are 
told in the article on Wabash Fast Freight, on page 36. 





ONE SATISFIED CUSTOMER: With all the current 
criticism of railroad l.c.]. service—not all of it, unfortunate- 
ly, without foundation—it’s nice to know that the railroads 
do have some satisfied merchandise shippers—particularly 
when three railroads cooperate in providing the satisfaction. 
One such shipper is the Dixie Cup Company, whose traffic 
manager, J. L. Geever, tells on pages 42 and 43 about the 
service his company receives from the L.V., the N.Y-C., and 


the N.Y.C.&St.L. 





SUGAR: To supply any single plant with over 200 car- 
loads, ef any commodity, every working day requires just 
about the closest possible working relation between railroad 
and customer. And it also means an interesting operating 
story. Such a story is told, with illustrations and map, in 
the article which begins on page 38—an account of how 
the Great Northern brings up to 205 carloads a day of 
sugar beets into Moorhead. Minn. 





NEW BUYING HIGH: The aggregate estimated cost of 
railroad equipment ordered for domestic service in 1950— 
$1,116,208,600—exceeds by more than $168 million the 
previous record ($948,000.000 in 1949) for capital expendi- 
ture by Class I railroads for cars and locomotives. Those 
figures, which will be more fully developed in next week’s 
Review and Outlook issue, are given in this week’s Equip- 
ment and Supply news columns, along with the regular 
monthly summary of December orders. Encouraging, too, 
is the fact that 1951 likewise seems to have gotten off to 
a good start in the buying column, with orders by the I.C. 
for 44 diesels and by the C.N.J. for 31, and announcement 
by the N.P. of good-sized car and locomotive acquirement 


programs. 
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REVIEWS 
“The work should be interesting and use- 
ful to anyone who undertakes to study and 


interpret railroad reports and _ statistics— 
particularly railroad executives, investment 
analysts, and economists.”-—T7he New York 
Certified Public Accountant 

“From these data the author suggests 


by which the analyst may compare 
one operation with another, or the operation 
of one period with operations in another 
period, or diagnose the symptoms of efh- 
ciency or inefficiency or of favorable or un- 
favorable characteristics which are revealed 
by these data. The method is useful for 
beth quantitative and qualitative analysis, 
and for past, present, and future periods.”— 
The Annals of the American Academy. 
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It is the only authoritative work on the interpretation of operating 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send postpaid on Ten Days’ Free Ex- 
amination a copy of Joseph L. White's 
ANALYSIS OF RAILROAD OPERA- 
TIONS. If satisfactory I will remit the list 
price of $5.00. Otherwise I will mail it back 
without obligation. 


Analysis of 


By JOSEPH L. WHITE 
Formerly Executive Officer, Office of 


Defense Transportation 











RAILROAD OPERATIONS 


book is a guide through the intricacies of railroad accounts. 


statistics. It shows how to analyze the figures so as to determine 


a department is being operated efficiently and whether opera- 


the railroad as a whole are on a profitable basis. 


going into the details of accounting procedure the accepted 


of interpreting statistical data are clearly set forth. 


to the public. One is a steam railroad which derives most 


electrified and earns a large revenue from passenger traffic. 





A Complete Guide 


Each 


of 


For the inexperienced this book tells where to begin, 


where to find the information wanted and how 


compile it. The experienced analyst will find it 


to 


in 


many helpful hints and short cuts. Railroad execu- 


tives and operating officers as well as departme 


nt 


neads who may be called on to explain accounting 
| 1 I y b lled t l t 


figures reflecting on departmental activities, will fir 


in it information they need. Railroad economists a1 


ad 


id 


statisticians and security analysts can make use of 


the methods outlined. 


. 
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Operation-——Statistics of Utilization of Equipment—Control of 


Transportation Expenses Through Current Reports—Traffic and 
Analysis of Actual Oper- 
ations of Two Class I Railways in 1941—-Appendix A: The 


Accomplishments of the United States Railroad Administration 


General Expenses, Taxes and Rents 


in Unifying and Standardizing the Statistics of Operation, by 
William J. Cunningham, Assistant Director of Operation, 
United States Railroad Administration (1919). Appendix B: 
Pictorial Summary of the Principal Sources of Railway Reve- 


nues and the Causes of Expenses as Recorded in the Accounts. 


chapter delves into an intricate phase of railroad accounts or statistics, 
analyzes its meaning and points out its significance in relation to net. 
Chapter a comparative analysis 1s 
made on the operating results of two large railroads based on their 


reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission which are available 


its 


from heavy freight traffic. The other is partly 
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The premium you pay for WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHION 
premium car and lading protection is estimated 
to be less than 1'2¢ per day per car... a small 
charge for the car and lading insurance provided 


a by Waughmot Twin-Cushions. 








HUMP YARDS are, too often, grave quency of longitudinal shocks, they lessen 


yards for fragile lading, unless, of course, 
cars are equipped to provide extra impact- 
protection. Not only is lading affected but 
conventional cars suffer severe damage when 
coupled at speeds above a cautious 3 to 4 
miles per hour. The hump yard is the test of 
cushioning equipment and it's in the hump 
yard where the advantage of Twin-Cushion 
protection really pays off. 

WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS,  com- 
prised of a series of rubber plates, have no 
solid point. Twin-Cushions take the bite out 
of impact, provide protection to cars and 
lading against most of the excessive impacts 
of switching. Reducing the force and fre- 





component lateral shocks and halve those 
component vertical vibrations that are most 
destructive of lading. 

Cushioning cars both in pull and in buff, 
WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS allow the 
absolute minimum of free slack, * ... added 
lading protection when cars are rolling. 
Trains start and roll more smoothly with less 
surging, without pull-out and stop more 
softly when cars are Twin-Cushion equipped. 

To reduce lading damage, to extend the 
useful life of cars for years, to protect them 
against frame-wracking impacts, specify 
WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS for new or 
existing cars. 











WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 





* only the play between coupler connections. 
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Every day, more and more railroad men are finding that 
treated car lumber saves them money. Service records 
prove that wood treated with PENTA lasts three, some- 
times four times longer than untreated wood. 





This means that you can amortize PENTA-PROTECTED 
lumber over a period four times longer than you can 
untreated wood, thereby lowering the annual cost per car! 
Treat your lumber and ties with PENTA, the clean wood 


the clean wood preservative preservative. Eliminate too frequent replacements and 
—— maintenance of wood structures. Use PENTA and have a 


sound, sure investment in wood. 


(*PENTA is a popular abbreviation of the chemical, pENTAchlorophenol.) 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Dept. PE-4 
Midland, Michigan Write for free booklet, “Pointers On Penta” 
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EASY 
TO ROLL 
mui... 


This 25-cell, 850-amp-hr air-con- 










ditioning battery, weighing about 
2580 pounds, is easier to pull out 







for inspection than a 5-cell tray 


in any ordinary installation. 





That’s because 


The Wheels Do the Work 


Taal 










Battery inspection 


“™ SIMPLE! 


Wiirn rower demands on railroad batteries becom- 























% ing greater, and with turn-around time for passen- 
: ver trains becoming shorter, there’s a growing 


need for quicker, yet more positive, battery serv- 


icing during layovers. 








It was to meet this situation that engineers of the : 
' ; ) During the past three years, the roll-out cradle 

I:dison Storage Battery Division developed the : 
a ; , ‘ > ; , has been field tested and adopted by several of the 
x Kdison roll-out battery cradle. It’s a simple device men , ; sea 
nation’s top railroads, and the following additional 


eS a sturdy steel cradle fitted with husky ball-bearing 
' advantages have been established: 


wheels, which can be rolled out along extension 


tracks. It makes every cell completely accessible for Cleaner batteries: dirt quickly blown out 
4 swilt. sure servicing. during servicing. 


: : , Shorter jumpers: reduced cable footage. less 
Don’t overlook this new way to cut maintenance oe ene: FOECee Caan Soma 
, F ; , voltage drop. 
costs. Let us assist you in adapting roll-out cradles 
to existing or proposed compartments. Complete Quicker shopping: entire cradle removable by 
vile . ; ; crane or fork truck. 

information and typical layouts furnished on request. . — 
Better ventilation: battery suspended above 


compartment floor. 


EK 1) | we, O N Vo conflicts: roll-out compartment also takes 


regular assemblies. 
Bee Nickel.lIron.- Alkaline EA Re 
he Q Edison. as a ‘ + fa ad Ae A ,oO ti ease  eaatet _ eit — iets 
STORAGE BATTERIES now in standard compartment. 


L J 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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“Central of New Jersey { 


QUANT! 


RECEIVE te Erie 
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DESCRIPTION SPRING: Grid stext —— . j Y.C§ 
sr 2 cuter “Peoria & Eastern (N.Y.C” 
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* A card system that keeps railroads’ stock records perpetually up to date. 


* 


A system that provides a workable method for controlled inventory, tailored to 


the railroads’ own requirement. 


Adequate parts information. 


A system which reduces railroad Diesel stockkeeping time and expense. 


Put this double-purpose record system to 
work for your railroad. Let Electro-Motive 
supply you with the new Electro-Motive 
Diesel Locomotive parts inventory cards— 
and keep them perpetually up to date with 
the latest parts information. Whenever parts 
changes are made at La Grange, you get new 
imprinted cards automatically. This system 
keeps your EMD Diesel parts records on the 
same current basis as owr seven nation-wide 
parts centers. 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 





Home of the Diesel Locomotive 





But, that’s only part of this EMD plus 
service. This card system provides a practical 
formula for a controlled inventory —tailored 
as you want it. You set your own inventory 
ceiling and order according to the usage 
formula. 

It’s so simple anyone can operate it. We'll 
even help you install it—and it’s yours for 
the asking—no charge. Write for full partic- 
ulars of what it can do for you. 


LA GRANGE,ILL. 
















FRICTION SHOES ARE ACTUATED 
BY SEPARATE FRICTION SPRINGS 














FRICTION PLATE, 
WELDED IN PLACE 












REINFORCED, 
CAST-STEEL 
LOWER MEMBER 






Here's Low-Cost Help 
for Rough-Riding 
Freight Car Trucks 


Why pay money for high maintenance and preventable lading 









damage when the economical A.S.F. Ride-Control Package can 
make your old trucks easy riding? You'll get long spring travel 
plus constant friction control—all in one self-contained unit—for 
smooth performance test-proved as “tops” throughout the package- 
group field. The Ride-Control Package has a definite place in your 
preparedness planning. Let us show you why and where it 


should be used. 


A-S-F Ktde-Conieo? PACKAGE 


AMERICAN 
STEEL 
FOUNDRIES 


sit hele me vet snooecrs 







Makin beds 
the railroad 


DOZIN’ DOWN THE MAIN LINE: Two International crawlers handle all off-track power jobs along the Great Western right-of-way out of Chicago. 


International crawlers improve the roadbed 
while Great Western traffic keeps rolling 


West from Chicago on the Chicago Great Western's main line, 
miles of old 100-pound rail are coming up—making way for 
new 112-pound rails that can really take the traffic ! And it’s 
International crawlers that prepare the way. 

They dig deep and grade smooth with angle-blades. They 
haul loaded scrapers from cut to fill. They leave behind them 
a roadbed with stronger, better-banked slopes and better 
drainage, ready for peak traffic and any weather. 


On a hundred off-track jobs, wherever you need brute force 
combined with champion dependability and top power at 
bottom operating costs, Internationals make the most of 
your man-hours and maintenance dollars. 

Your International Industrial Distributor is part of a nation- 
wide service organization that’s always at your call, wher- 
ever your equipment goes. See him—and see the tractors 
that deliver power that pays! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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It’s Unanimous! We All Go For 


GOULD-POWERED TRUCKS! 


x 





Trucks really go when powered with 
Gould “Thirty” batteries—go at full 
power months after ordinary bat- 
teries have begun to slow down. 
96% of the entire working surface 
of Gould’s new “Z”’ Plate is regener- 
ative power-producing material. The 
grid itself is 66% more resistant to 
deterioration! Grid porosity is re- 
duced 85%. This is why the— 


GOULD “THIRTY” BATTERY 
with NEW “Z" PLATES is 


“America’s Finest Industrial Truck Battery” 
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B.20. KEEPS SWITCH POINTS 
SNOW-FREE FOR 


3/¢ PER HOUR FOR POWER 


After installing G-E Calrod* electric snowmelters, the 


B. & O. kept switches free of snow and ice at an average 
power cost of 3 lo¢ per switch point per hour last winter. 
112 switch points at its Willard, Ohio classification yard 
were equipped with these heaters. Want the full story on 
Calrod* snowmelters? Write your nearest G-E Sales 
Office. Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. tReg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


Shop Motors and Controls * Shop 
Testing Equipment ¢ Undercar 
Power Plants ¢ Lighting Systems 
® Electric Heaters ¢ Signal Power 
Systems © Power Distribution Sys- 
tems ¢ Electric and Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives. 


Gu COR fue F soang confidence 27? 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Here’s why 
America’s Railroads 
have standardized 
on the solid 
journal bearing 


MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY: In high speed service, a rec- 
ord of 42,000,000 car miles without a “heating.” 


LOWEST ACCELERATING AND RUNNING RESISTANCE: 
Glides on a single film of oil, like a skater on ice. 
EASE OF MAINTENANCE: Can be fully inspected or 
replaced on the line. No shopping required. 
UNIVERSAL INTERCHANGEABILITY: Simple—dependable 
— economical —safe. 

LIGHT WEIGHT: Saves many tons of excess dead weight 
on every moving train. 

ROCK BOTTOM COST: Saves over 25% on initial car 
cost—96% on bearing replacement. 
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... because cars are 


Solid-Bearing- Equipped! 


Zero and below! 

That’s when you’re really stuck — iced tracks, locomo- 
tive slippage, sanded rails—a hundred other cold-born 
things to contend with. Sure, the train load has to be cut. 


But if you didn’t have solid journal bearings, you would 
have to cut it even more! Because that’s when, compared 
to so-called “anti-friction” bearings, there’s far lower re- 
sistance for the standard AAR bearing you now use... 
that’s when it actually takes up to 33% less power to 
operate a standard bearing over a 350-mile run. 


Identical tests of the different type bearings — with all 
conditions of temperature, load and speed completely 
controlled — have proved it. 


FOR THE COMPLETE FACTS on AAR Solid 
Bearings, write for your copy of Bulletin 1001. 


Macnus Meta Corporation 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, New York, Chicago 
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THE OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION MEN 


there is a fire and the fire department has the equipment, 


It is within the power of this country’s trafhe and 
transportation men to banish forever any and all threats 
of government ownership and operation of the railroads 

and, hence, of other transportation agencies as well. 
The power lies with these people and so does the “know- 


All that is 


which arises. in 


how.” but. so far, there is no action. Why? 


missing is the will to act—a deficiency 
part, from failure by many individual traffic and trans- 
portation people to recognize that their responsibility to 
the national welfare is primary: and, in part, from dis- 
agreement among them as to the best of several avail- 
able formulas, any one of which—if agreed upon and 
generally supported—would banish the threat of sociali- 
zation. Prevailing indecision is reminiscent of the donkey 
who starved to death because he couldn’t make up his 
mind which of two equidistant bales of hay to eat first. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to try to ad- 
vise traffic and transportation people which formula they 
should support, among those available for preserving 
capitalism in transportation—that being a matter upon 
which they are fully informed, and concerning which a 
legitimate difference of opinion is possible. The point, 
rather, is that a decision in favor of one of the available 
positive formulas should be made soon, and acted upon 
with vigor, lest socialization come about automatically, 
by default. Failure by traffic and transportation people 
to make up their minds and to act resolutely with reason- 
able speed would have the same practical effect as a 
vote on their part for socialization. 

The power of traffic and transportation people, when 
they are united, in the realm of governmental policy to- 
ward transportation, cannot be denied or questioned by 
anyone—after the demonstration they gave in securing 
the enactment of the Bulwinkle Bill, despite able and 
powerful opposition to the measure within the Adminis- 
tration. Since such conclusive evidence was given of the 
once they make up their 





political power of these people 
minds—they cannot escape full responsibility for the 
continuing chaos which persists in transportation. If 
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the manpower and the skill necessary to put it out 
but doesn’t do so because the firemen are all too busy 
playing pinochle or are otherwise engaged in their own 
individual pursuits, then nobody will be able to say it 
wasnt the firemen’s fault if the town burns down. 
The temptation exists now, as it did during World 
War II, to assume that the danger of socialization no 
longer exists, because all the various transportation agen- 
the time being the prospect of reasonably 
all the traffic they 


and transportation people vielded 


cies have for 
adequate earnings and practically 
ean handle. Trafhe 
during World War II to this temptation. They aban- 
doned hard thinking and courageous action to correct 
basic governmental absurdities in transportation policy 

and the result was that, in the immediate postwar years, 
the specter of government ownership took on a more 
menacing aspect than at any time since the end of World 
War I, 


of the railroads sought its continuance. 


when administration forces which had control 

There is very little disagreement among those who 
know the facts that the sickness of the transportation 
business—and consequent danger of nationalization— 
lies primarily in the fact that unequal governmental 
policies toward the various agencies of transportation 
prevent the railroads from holding on to the kinds of 
trafic which they are best suited to move, and limit 
the freedom of railroad management in pricing and in 
the control of expenditure. The inevitable result of these 
inimical forces has been to take most of the hope of 
profit out of railroad investment—and to curtail almost 
to the vanishing point the inflow of new capital, without 
which an essential industry cannot long hope to stay 
out of the government’s hands. 

There is, to be sure, some opinion among traffic people 
and especially among the railroads’ competitors 
which tends to ascribe the railroads’ difficulties pri- 
marily to railroad management. This point of view was 


ably expressed—at least by implication—in a recent ad- 



































dress by a prominent traffic man associated with the 


petroleum industry. He mentioned a number of instances 
wherein traffic has been diverted from rail to barges 
and highway because of “lower cost,” by which he doubt- 
less meant lower expense—because, if the oil paid tolls 
on the rivers and the highways commensurate with the 
cost of those government-supplied facilities, it is by no 
means certain that “lower cost” would be found to favor 
these agencies. In any event, this spokesman noted with 
apparent unconcern the serious loss of petroleum traffic 
by the railroads since World War II. He expressed the 
belief that the service of the railroads in carrying petro- 
leum to the East Coast was a major factor in victory in 
that war, and observed that -the railroads’ withdrawal 
from short-haul petroleum movement at that time—nec- 
essary to provide the tank cars for the emergency long- 
haul movement—was probably the principal factor in 
their loss of relatively short-haul petroleum traffic. If 
this explanation be well-founded, then the railroads’ pa- 
triotic wartime efforts were rather ungratefully repaid. 

We do not signal out this expression for critical atten- 
tion, but only to note it as one important point of view 
in the traffic and transportation field which must be 
reckoned with—and one which appears to rely on a con- 
siderable measure of miracle-passing by railroad man- 
igements if they are to confront unlimited “lower cost” 
transportation (as this traffic man conceives “lower 
cost’) and still restore the industry’s credit and avoid 
nationalization. 

Apart from those who thus appear to consider the 
crisis in transportation a matter largely “up to the 
railroads,” urging little or no change in the existing law, 
there are two main categories into which the formulas 
for remedying the situation fall, namely 

1. Those which would equalize governmental dealing 
with the several agencies of transportation by subjecting 
each of them to exactly the kind of regulation, com- 
pleteness of self-support, and taxation to which the rail- 
roads are now subjected; and 

2. Those which would equalize governmental dealing 
with transportation by scrapping those parts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which apply to railroads only— 
doing away with Section 4 and the commodities clause, 
and allowing the railroads to meet competition rate-wise 
wherever they find it, without forcing them to make 
similar rates where competition does not exist. 

The former of the two categories of suggested remedies 
has been tentatively put forward by some railroad spokes- 
men, but the industry has as yet no “official” concrete 
legislative program which it recommends. The second 
approach was ably defended in a recent address by 
Patrick B. McGinnis—chairman of the Norfolk Southern 
and an investor in railroad securities who has been ex- 
traordinarily successful in “calling the turn.” This ad- 
dress will be published in abstract in an early issue of 
this paper. 

An actual and effective legislative program would prob- 
ably borrow from both the “A” and “B” approaches— 
the “B” approach being the one most nearly in accord 
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with the principles of economic freedom—but with some 
concessions to the “A” viewpoint probably being re- 
quired from the standpoint of practical politics. 

The point is, however, that it is up to the traffic and 
transportation fraternity to make up their minds on a 
program and then lose no time in putting it into effect. 
This country is engaged in a critical struggle to main- 
tain its free institutions against external aggression. It 
would be ironical in the extreme to lose these institutions 
by inaction or ineptitude on the home front, while mak- 
ing such colossal sacrifices of blood and treasure to 
protect them from external attack. Traffic and trans- 
portation people have both the knowledge and experience 


necessary to prevent this catastrophe. 





ANOTHER MAN IN 
MULTIPLE-UNIT CABS? 


\t the time of a national emergency and in the face of a 
growing shortage of manpower, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen has seen fit to present to 
the Long Island Railroad a demand for a “fireman” 
that is, a cab-rider—on all of its electrically operated. 
multiple-unit trains. It is alleged that the addition of this 
man to the crew is required “in the interests of safety.” 

The Long Island had in 1950 two tragic collisions, 
each costing many lives. It is proper, therefore, for every- 
one concerned to consider every possible means of pro- 
moting greater safety of life and limb on this and other 
railroads similarly situated. These circumstances have 
given the brotherhood a favorable opportunity to advance 
its program of adding “firemen” to trains where there 
are no fires to tend, alleging that these otherwise un- 
occupied riders can watch the signals and thus “promote 
safety.” 

Close scrutiny of the record, however, produces no 
evidence to indicate that placing two men in a cab in- 
creases the safety of train operation. In fact, it is pretty 
much of a principle of railroad operation, derived from 
actual experience, that divided responsibility reduces 
safety in that neither the engineman nor fireman feels im- 
pelled to remain as alert as he would if he did not feel 
that the “other fellow” would see the signals he may miss. 
This “Let George see it” attitude can result in no one 
seeing it. The presence of a “fireman” in the cab did not 
prevent a recent troop train collision in Ohio, resulting 
in the loss of 50 lives. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has investigated over forty collisions occurring 
in the 17-month period May, 1949, through September, 
1950. In all but three of these (two being on the Long 
Island) a fireman was on duty in the cab—yet his pres- 
ence did not prevent the accidents. He may see a signal 
but omit taking effective action on this intelligence. 

Since 1934 the B. of L. F. & E. has been using the ar- 


gument of “increased safety” in its demands for “make 
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work” rules, These arguments have been heard by numer- 
ous mediation and Presidential emergency boards, yet 
none of these boards has made any awards solely on the 
basis of the B. of L. F. & E. argument. They all agree 
that increased and improved safety is desirable on every 
railroad, but they point out that reaching this goal is a 
problem of overall railroad management, and involves 
much more than simply adding another “lookout” to the 
crew. The most recent Presidential fact finding board 
hearing this argument observed: “The presence of a fire- 
man, of course, is no guarantee against accidents.” 

One metfopolitan division of an eastern road has dis- 
continued the practice of sending back flagmen to protect 
the rear of stalled or stopped trains because it found the 
enginemen were relying on the flagmen, and the flagmen 
were relying on the enginemen, with the result that 
neither was sufficiently careful. This road believes that 
divided responsibility breeds accidents, and that it is 
better to “put the onus on one man and hold him abso- 


lutely responsible.” 


One very important underlying reason for the Long 


Island’s recent troubles is the poverty of the company 
due, in some measure at least, to over-regulation, un- 
merciful property taxes and inadequate rates. Any meas- 
ures which are taken to provide increased safety will re- 
quire money, and the money will have to come from 
the commuters who ride its trains. In selecting means 
for increasing the safety of train operation, more elab- 
orate signaling and train-control devices would, doubt- 
less, though expensive, make a definite contribution to 
increased safety. The expedient of adding a “fireman” 
to the crew would incur the expense, while making no 
dependable contribution whatever to greater safety. This 
is a question which is of greatest importance, not only to 
commuters on the Long Island Railroad, but to com- 
muters everywhere—because, if the B. of L. F. & E. 
secures this “make-work” concession from the Long 
Island, its success there will undoubtedly lead to the 
presentation of a similar demand everywhere that mul- 


tiple-unit trains are operated. 





Martin W. Clement Looks 
Behind the Headlines 


This country was established by wise men. They es- 
tablished it as a republic and it continued to be a republic 
for a hundred years. Gradually it eased itself off into a 
democracy and now it is commencing to face socialism. This 
is a threat that the whole world is facing. And socialism is 
nothing but the bridge that carries a free people over into 
the absolute state. 

What is probably bringing us quicker to that unhappy 
situation than anything else is the lack of willingness on 
the part of people to make their own decisions. They are 
passing it on to someone else and that willingness to give 
up individual responsibility is gradually concentrating all 
responsibility in the government, with the government trying 
to please everybody. The result is that this country—which 
but a few years ago had a budget of only millions of dollars, 
that grew to nearly ten billions of dollars just before World 
War II—is now faced with a budget of fifty or sixty billions 
of dollars a year and constantly pyramiding taxation. 

The result of unbalanced budgets since time began has 
been devaluation of currency. In one lifetime the franc has 
slid from twenty cents to but a fraction of a cent. Prices go 
up and up but people do not recognize that the value of 
their dollar is going down. It is startling to stop and think 
that with the rapidity with which the value of the dollar 
is disappearing, it will be but a few years until it is value- 
less. That’s complete inflation, and when we get to that 
point we will have lost our freedom... . 

American education today is almost entirely directed to 
increasing the earning power of the individual. That has 
been the tendency for several decades. The only trend away 
from that has been the teaching of men how to live without 
work, to live on the state; to appreciate and expect con- 
stantly increasing care for the lame, the halt and the blind. 
without any effort to restore the privileges of responsible 
life—constantly increasing the dole under the guise of suc- 
coring the underprivileged without building up the desire 
for self-obtained privileges—a premium on resignation, in- 
dolence and the baser motives rather than the courage 
to go forward. All these destroy the freedom of a free 
people. They destroy the precious things of life that are 
not recognized in the totalitarian state. The people are be- 
ing appeased to their own eventual destruction .. . . 
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Where does it all lead? What is the psychosis of the peo- 

ple today? It is one of fear. People have been taught fear; 
the last two decades have encouraged fear—fear of want, 
“fear of old age, fear of unemployment, fear of sickness, fear 
of this and fear of that. The thing haunting us now is the 
fear of bombs. 

Fear is not a good condition of mind; he who is afraid to 
die hasn't the courage to live, and one must have courage to- 
day. We are not going to have a shooting war with Russia 
and we are not going to be bombed by Russia, but we are 
going to have a political and economic conflict for years. 
We are going to have a preparedness pregram for a decade. 
We are going to arm and rearm; we are going to have 
armies and air forces and navies. It is going to take a lot of 
courage, a lot of self-sacrifice and an absolute lack of fear 
to see it through 

The Communists have taken a dominant influence in the 
affairs of this country. I do not refer to the infiltration, the 
invasion, these past two decades of the departments and 
bureaus and branches of government and the minds of the 
people; that was just the first step in world revolution, a 
weakening from within. What I do refer to is the dominance 
of the world economy today by the Russian imperialistic 
government. 

At the end of World War II America had the initiative; 
we were dominant—in the air, on the land, on the water, in 
the economy and in world affairs. With the start of the 
Korean war we have gone on the defensive. We have been 
caught off balance; the game is in the hands of the Russians 
and we are unprepared. It is their maneuvers that are 
forcing us into a defense program; it’s the Russian who is 
controlling by indirection and forcing the steps we take. It 
is he that forces our defense program, our taxation and our 
inflation; he dominates our economy; he is in the minds of 
the people. 

We have not only lost control of the economic situation: 
we have lost control of the war situation. Both are being di- 
rected by Moscow, and the thing we have to do is get our- 
selves out of the defensive into the position of where we 
regain the initiative. To do so we must first get contro] of 
ourselves. There is a big battle ahead of America for sur- 
vival, and if we are going to win all the people must under- 
stand. To understand is to know and to know is to learn. 
—From an address by the chairman of the Pennsylvania, 
November 20, at the One-Hundredth Anniversary Dinner 
of the Spring Garden Institute of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Steam Generators with Controlled Recirculation for Train Heating 
and comparable services... provide Sustained Capacity and 
l-o-n-g service life for the generating circuits. 











It pays to specify the Elesco Steam Generator... designed and 
built by a company with more than 66 years experience in the 
industry. 
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Division of 


COMBUSTION EXGIVEERIVG-SUPE 


Montrecl, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, Ltd 
Representing AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 








Superheaters * Superheater Pyrometers * Exhaust Steam Injectors * Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters * Steam Generators + Oil Seporators* American Throttles 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


A Permanent Anchorage for Strap Loading 


Unistrap system developed in connection with Pressed Steel 
Unicel car employs anchors in floor as well as in walls 


T he unit loading system installed in the Unicel re- 
frigerator car ‘developed by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. which was referred to briefly in a description of 
the car as a whole in the Railway Age issue of October 
14. 1950, employs steel straps for unitizing and securing 
the load. It carries the application of permanent anchor- 
ages for the straps farther than has been the case 
in other systems employed heretofore by the installation 
of flush permanent anchors across the car in the floor 
as well as in the side walls. 

Breaking up loads into small units by bulkheading 
permits larger pay loads of some types of lading and 
measurably reduces lading damage. The use of straps 
with permanent anchorages permits relatively low-cost. 
lightweight dunnage, reduces repairs to car floors and 
walls and assists in reducing the labor of loading and 
unloading, particularly the labor of preparing the car 
and securing the load. 

The steel strapping industry is actvely promoting 
better packaging and shipping methods, including the 
use of strapping to secure the lading in the car. Among 
those particularly interested in this effort to improve 
shipping practices are the Acme Steel Company; Brain- 
ard Steel Company; Stanley Works, Steel Strapping 
Division, and the Signode Steel Strapping Company. 
A number of typical loads were developed at the request 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company by the industry to 
indicate the possibilities of this type of anchorage. The 
types illustrated are a home-appliance load and a simu- 
lated load of tropical fruit in boxes, using wall anchors 
and floor anchors together. 


Unistrap Details 


The Unistrap anchors are flat steel bars which are 
recessed vertically in the walls and across the floor 
of the car so that they are flush with wall and floor 
surfaces. At several points across the floor and at vari- 
ous heights on the side walls recesses are cut in the 
wood under the anchor bars. Through these the steel 
straps are threaded. They are passed around the anchor 
bar and overlapped approximately 18 in.; the over- 
lapping straps are held together by a metal seal. 

Permanent wall and floor anchorages for strap loading 
eliminate the need for nailing on the conventional wall 
anchor plate and, in many cases, heavy wood bracing 
is eliminated. The use of over-and-under straps is made 
possible by the floor anchorages. This gives greater 
rigidity to the center portion of the gate, permits the 
use of a light gate, and reduces dunnage costs sub- 
stantially. 

Intermediate gates for use in stop-in-transit cars have 
been found advantageous both in freight and refrigerator 
cars. A shipment can be moved into the car, securely 
strapped and sent on its way, with the knowledge that 
it will reach its destination with far less damage than 
with conventional blocking and with far less likelihood 
of load shifts in connection with split deliveries. 


A Unistrap method of securing a capacity load and how 
steel strapping is applied to a light wood gate 
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Freight traffic was 
1949, but below the levels of each of the previous postwar years 











somewhat higher in 1950, compared with 


Jittery 1950 Brought Gains 


In Freight Traffic 


Business reflected pace of defense and 
“scare” buying—Record operating effi- 
ciency achieved—High rate of investment 


in expanded and improved railroad plant 
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P copie interested in freight traffic will remember 1950 
as the year in which everyone had the jitters. Toward 
the middle of the year, freight traffic showed a sud- 
den increase, interrupting a downward trend in the 
volume of railroad business for several years past. This 
spurt of activity probably represented largely defense 
orders, “scare” buying and expansion programs based 
on anticipation of war orders and material scarcities 
in the near future. Added to another big grain crop and 
a continuation of a government loan policy which en- 
courages the movement of last year’s stored crop at the 
same time the newly harvested one is seeking markets. 
the increased level of business brought about a car 
shortage, for which everybody in government seems to 
have a pet remedy. The railroads had an almost un- 
precedented list of wage demands before them during 
the year and one of the most serious strike situations to 
plague the industry probably since 1922. Indeed, the 
carriers ended the year in the technical control of the 
Department of the Army, for the fourth time in seven 
years. Somehow the roads found the money to support 
a high level of capital expenditures, which will have the 
effect of making their plant better able to serve their cus- 
tomers and less expensive to operate. Reflecting the high 
rate of such expenditures since the close of World War I] 

plus improved operating practices — was the achieve- 
ment during the year of all-time records in a number of 
significant indices of operating efficiency. 

The year 1950 was in no sense a boom vear for the 
railroads, however. Freight traffic was somewhat heavier 
than in 1949, but below the levels of any previous year 
back to 1941. Specifically, carloadings were up about 
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The spurt of activity in the lost half of 1950 came principally from 


the new armament program, plant expansion and ‘‘scare”’ 


Next week's Railway Age wil! be the definitive Review and 
Outlook Issue, containing, as usual, a complete statistical 
and interpretive story of railroading in 1950, plus an ap- 
praisal, so far as ot. is now possible, of prospects for 1951. 
Prepared especially for readers of the monthly Freight Traf- 
fic Issue is this special summary of events of 1950 as they 
affected freight traffic, with some of the relevant statistics 
which will be developed more fully in next week's issue. This 
article constitutes the review of events and currents in 
freight traffic heretofore published in the Review and Out- 
look Issue. 


8.2 per cent over 1949. Significant gains were shown 


in coal loadings — up 16 per cent and in ore up 
14 per cent. Grain loadings declined 5 per cent, and 
l.c.l. merchandise carloads continued a downward trend. 
being 7 per cent below 1949. 

In terms of the more accurate, but less current, meas- 
urement of net ton-miles carried, railroad freight traf- 
fic in 1950 is estimated to have been up about 11 per 
cent over 1949. The figure for the first eight months 
shows a 3.1 per cent gain over the same period of 1949, 
but represented a decrease compared with previous war- 
time and postwar years. Freight revenues in 1950 were 
up almost 10 per cent over those in 1949. 

The 371 billion ton-miles the railroads hauled in the 
first eight months of 1950 and the $4.9 billion of freight 
revenues they rang up in that period compare with the 
results in similar periods of selected significant years as 
follows: 


Ton-Miles Freight Revenue 


Year Per Cent 
1949 { 3.1 
1948 9.4 
1944 25.2 
1939 + 84.0 
1932 +-147.2 
1929 + 26.0 


The average haul in 1950 was longer than in 
any peacetime year on record. This affected the 1950 


buying 


The intensive car-repair and rebuilding program of the rail- 
roads—which is in addition to huge orders for new cars— 
has succeeded in reducing the ratio of “‘bad orders” to cars 
on line from 7.5 per cent, as of February 1, to about 5 per 
cent at the end of the year 


Intensification of the military emergency is bringing into 
more prominent play the fine port facilities owned by many 
railroads and promises to further utilize their “know-how” 
in the intricacies of export shipping 
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Shippers and receivers of perishables continue to get a highly 


specialized service from the railroads 





Eastern roads initiated second-morning delivery for mer- 
chandise and forwarder freight, from northeastern seaboard 


to midwestern cities, during the year 
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Shippers play an important part in the achievement of this 
index of transportation efficiency—car-miles per car per 
day. Detention of cars on plant sidings plays just as im- 
portant a part in this figure as delays on the road and in 
yards. In car movement the railroads and their customers 
did somewhat better in 1950 than in 1949, but there will 
have to be an improvement in their performance to equal 
1948 and previous years back to 1941 


ton-mile figure substantially. The average moved up 
from 223.6 miles in 1948 to 224.1 in 1949 and to 228.3 
in 1950. 

Other important sources of the railroads’ revenues 
were down. Passenger earnings, for example, were 9 
per cent less in the first nine months of 1950 than in 
1949. Revenues received by the railroads for the move- 
ment of express in the first nine months were down 
slightly under 1949, but, more important, were down 
38 per cent compared with 1948 and more than 50 
per cent compared with 1945. Postwar rate increases 
for express simply drove small-lot shipments to parcel 
post, which is subsidized by the taxpayers — and by 
the railroads themselves, whose rates for carrying mail 
are not compensatory. All told, railroad operating rev- 
enues in the first 10 months of 1950 were 7 per cent up 
compared with 1949. Net operating income in the same 
period was up about 50 per cent, constituting a return 
on investment (after depreciation) of 4 per cent, com- 
pared with 2.86 per cent in the year 1949. Dividends ap- 
propriated by the railroads during the first nine months 
of 1950 were down 2.5 per cent under 1949. 

The railroads’ principal competitors in the carriage of 
freight enjoyed, for the most part, greater gains in traf- 
fic and revenues than did the railroads. Intercity truck- 
ers reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had an increase in tonnage of more than 21 per cent, 
and in operating revenues of more than 25 per cent, in 
the first half of 1950 compared with 1949. Net income 
of these companies was up more than 73 per cent. The 
revenues of reporting water carriers (including inter- 
coastal) were up more than 33 per cent in the first half 
of 1950, although their tonnage declined slightly 0.1 
per cent. Pipe line revenues were up more than 15 per 
cent and their volume, almost 10 per cent. It is a safe 
assumption that figures for the full year will show even 
greater gains, 1950 compared with 1949, since the 
railroads’ competitors probably enjoyed the same up- 
rush of business in the second half of the year as did 
the railroads themselves. 

No nationwide rate increase was sought or made ef- 
fective during the year. The sole territorial proposal 
involving general increases was made by the railroads 
in Official territory, which filed in November for a four 
per cent boost. Hearings thereon have not yet been 
scheduled by the I.C.C. 

What the shipper had to pay for freight during the 
year is best represented by the average revenue received 
by the railroads for each ton hauled a mile. This “take,” 
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during the first eight months of 1950, averaged 1.328 
cents exactly what it was in the same period of 
1949. Thus, despite the fact that the eight-month 1949 
average reflects nothing of the final “installment” of the 
Ex Parte No. 168 general rate increase—which was not 
effective until September 1, 1949—the average “price” 
paid by shippers, related to unit of service rendered, was 
no greater in 1950. This failure of average revenues to 
move upward with the general rate level is the result 
of a complex of factors, including the longer average 
haul and the effect of rate “taper” varying with dis- 
tance; a shift in proportion of low- and high-rated com- 
modities; and, more significant, individual commodity 
rate reductions to meet competition. Most outstanding 
of the latter was the 25 per cent cut in rates on certain 
iron and steel products by Official Territory roads, ef- 
fective May 1, 1950. 


Rates Not Inflated 


That freight charges actually received by the rail- 
roads in 1950 were far less inflated than wages and mate- 
rial prices is indicated by the following percentage com- 
parison showing how average revenue per ton-mile re- 
ceived in 1950 stacked up with that earned in previous 
significant years: 








Per Cent 

Increase 
Year in 1950 
1949 No Change 
1948 6.2 
1947 23.4 
1946 35.7 
1945 38.3 
1939 36.4 
1929 23.3 


Today’s average freight charge is only 36 per cent 
above that of 1939, and 23 per cent above 1929. Obvious- 
ly, the burden of increase has not fallen equally on all 
classes of shippers. Some say that bulk commodities 
received an unfair break, and that the distortion of 
distribution of the increases is an important reason for 
loss of traffic to trucks. Others say the increased rates 
were levied, rightly, according to ability to pay. 

Whatever the merits of controversy, these figures 
show that the freight revenue actually received by the 
railroads for work done in 1950 was, by no stretch of 
the imagination, burdensome on the economy. Compare 
it, for example, with the ton-mile revenue of Class I 
intercity trucking concerns which report to the I.C.C. 
For the entire seven-year period, 1942-1949, the rail- 
roads’ “take” averaged but one-fourth that of the 
truckers, per unit of service rendered. General railroad 
rate increases had but little effect in changing this ratio. 
Ton-mile revenue of the railroads in 1942, the first 
war year, was 24.9 per cent as great as the truckers’; 
in 1949 it was 25.1 per cent. 

This rate relation of the two forms of carrier plus 
the pick-and-choose proclivities of the motor carriers. 
with prejudice to small shipments, awkward freight and 
small-volume intermediate points of origin and destina- 
tion — had an important bearing on the I.C.C.’s deci- 
sion in November not to allow the merger of Keeshin 
and Pacific Intermountain to form a new transconti- 
nental trucking system. In connection with this and 42 
other proceedings still pending on important truck com- 
pany consolidations, the railroads asked, last April. for 
deferment of decision, for the purpose of conducting a 
general investigation of “long-haul” highway transpor- 
tation. The commission has not yet acted upon the rail- 
roads’ petition, nor upon a like one filed by organiza- 
tions of shippers in the grain trade, who fear that the 
further capture of long-haul, high-rated traffic be- 
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tween big cities by the trucks will weaken the railroads’ 
ability to serve the intermediate towns and the bulk com- 
modities. The I.C.C.’s 9-to-1 decision in the Keeshin 
case would indicate that it understands the necessity of 
keeping strong the “general practitioner” railroads and 
not allowing specialization of transport to get out of 
hand. 


New “Highs” in Performance 


Achievement of new “highs” by the railroads in the 
accepted indices of overall operating efficiency has be- 
come commonplace, chiefly because the roads have man- 
aged to do better progressively during the past few 
vears. All of these indices are seriously affected by traf- 
fic volume — the greater the business the easier it is 
to achieve a good showing. Yet, despite a general falling 
level in traffic during the past few years and a much 
lower level of business than during World War II, the 
railroads attained, in the first 10 months of 1950, all- 
time records in a number of significant statistical meas- 
urements of management’s operating acumen. 

Train load and speed, taken together, averaged 
around 44,000 gross ton-miles per freight-train hour, 
the highest of any year in history, and a significant in- 
crease over 1949. Average speed of freight trains, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, slightly bettered the 
1949 figure of 16.9 m.p.h. Here too, railroading in 1950 
set a new high. 

For these measurements the railroads themselves take 
sole responsibility. Other important indices reflect the 
behavior both of the carriers and their customers. Some 
of them too showed significant improvement — though 
they did not reach all-time peaks. Car utilization (in 
terms of movement) is affected by detention on shippers’ 
sidings as well as in railroad yards. Miles traveled by 
each car each day averaged 41.2 in 1950 — up 2.7 per 
cent over 1949, but down 6.6 per cent compared with 
1948. 

Car utilization (in terms of load) is another joint 
responsibility, and equally important in time of strin- 
gency of car supply. Net tons per loaded car averaged 
31.4 in 1950, which was 1.9 per cent less than in 1949 
and 4.6 per cent less than 1948. It was, however, slightly 
greater than the average in 1946, despite the fact that 
government minimum load restrictions were still in ef- 
fect in that year. 


Outlays for Plant 


The increase in efficiency demonstrated in 1950 is 
in large measure the result of heavy expenditures by 
the railroads for new and expanded plant during the 
five postwar years. Gross capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments in 1950 are estimated at $1,065 
million, which is 17.7 per cent below the 1949 figure — 
the all-time high. About 74 per cent of the 1950 out- 
lay was for equipment and 26 per cent for roadway and 
structures. The decline in equipment expenditures as 
compared to 1949 was attributed in part to the inaugur- 
ation of the so-called Equitable plan by which some 
new equipment is leased rather than purchased, and 
especially to the decline in orders placed during the 
general business let-down that began during 1949. 

Indicating record expenditures for at least the first 
half of 1951 was the extraordinary volume of orders 
for new freight cars placed in 1950. During that year 
commitments were made by the railroads and private 
car lines for 147,000 cars, mostly ordered by railroads. 
These orders compare with orders for a total of 6,223 
cars in 1949, Also ordered by the railroads during 1950 
were approximately 4,220 locomotive units—4,193 diesel- 
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electric, 15 steam, 2 electric and 10 gas turbine-electric. 
This compares with a total of 1,805 units ordered in 
the previous year. Actual installations of new rolling 
stock also hit high levels in 1950. During the first 11 
months a total of 38,281 new freight cars and 2,132 
locomotives were placed in service, compared with 
92.562 cars and 2,884 locomotives in 1949. Complete 
figures on the railroads’ 1950 equipment purchases will 
be published in next week’s issue. 


New Wrinkles in Equipment 


Important+new developments in freight car equip- 
ment during the year included the introduction of the 
“DF” (“damage free”) boxcar by General American- 
Evans Company, designed for handling high class com- 
modities. Available on a lease basis, the car merges the 
advantages of a general purpose loading device with 
the latest improvements in riding qualities. The Pressed 
Steel Car Company showed a demonstrator combina- 
tion box-refrigerator car, of “cellularlaminate” con- 
struction, called Unicel, which among other character- 
istics is said to be lighter and cheaper than equivalent 
steel cars. General American placed in service the cov- 
ered hopper “transflo” car which makes it possible. 
without contamination, to ship in bulk dry, powdered 
or granular commodities like flour. 

Many of the diesels placed in service in 1950 possessed 
the higher tractive force in relation to horsepower 

due largely to improvements in design of traction 
motors which marked the new “lines” introduced 
successively by all of the major builders starting about 
the middle of 1949. Also made available to the roads 
during 1950 was increased versatility in diesel power - 
which will influence freight service directly, especially 
local pickup and branch line. It is estimated that, at 
the end of August, 1950, the railroads were moving 
about 43 per cent of gross ton-miles in freight service 
behind diesel locomotives and performing 59.4. per 
cent of yard switching hours thereby. The Union Pa- 
cific gave a stir to mechanical men by ordering, at the 
very end of the year, 10 gas turbine locomotives with 
electric drive, following successful operation of a 
demonstrator. This is the first actual purchase of a 
group of gas turbine locomotives, from production line. 
by an American railroad. 

Of total capital expenditures in 1950, about $274 mil- 
lion was for fixed plant. 

This investment will have a direct effect on the speed 
and cost of moving freight. New curve and grade aline- 
ments and strengthened bridges, for example, permit 
increased train loads and speeds and cut down normal 
braking. 

Again, the new and improved freighthouses of 
1950 have the strong, smooth platforms, good lighting 
and spacious clearances which go with high-speed me- 
chanical handling of merchandise. 

\ large portion of 1950 construction outlays 
went into diesel servicing facilities. But yard and 
terminal improvements constituted the largest single 
category of improvements. Thus, the most critical 
area of railroad traffic capacity and service received 
the most attention during 1950. Numerous _proj- 
ects involved expansion to enable the railroads to cope 
with regional business growth as in Houston and 
Los Angeles. Others had the chief purpose of handling 
existing traffic faster and more cheaply. Some involved 
the concentration of classification work and_ curtail- 
ment of subsidiary yards, with consequent advantages to 
shippers. Use of retarders and power switches increased, 
a new wrinkle at three yards being the automatic 
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routing of cars being classified. Floodlighting. Joud- 
speaker devices and radio communications were in- 
corporated into many of the yard projects. 

Activity in signal construction was, according to Rail- 
way Age estimates, somewhat higher than in any prev- 
ious year. High priority was given to such projects as 
automatic interlockings to eliminate delays at railroad 
crossings, remote control of outlying interlockings, and 
centralized traffic control. These projects not only save 
train time on freight movement but produce high annual 
returns in operating savings. On at least one job the 
manufacturer agreed to a financing plan by which 
the railroad “pays as it saves.” Improvement of com- 
munication facilities was at a high level during the 
year. 

These expenditures had the obvious effect of giv- 
ing better control of train operation. But thev_ will 
bring even more direct benefits to shippers in enabling 
faster tracing of cars and are an absolutely essential 
foundation for such automatic furnishing of informa- 
tion to shippers and receivers on car dispatch. move- 
ment, interchange and arrival as has been introduced 
and extended by a number of lines. Expanded use of 
business machines, duplicating devices and other pheno- 
mena of modern business procedure was a mark of 
1950, with consequent speed-up in billing of freight. ad- 
vanced notification of receivers and an attack on the 
vexing problem of “no bills.” 

Railroad l.c.l. traffic declined in 1950. Purchases of 
materials-handling equipment for mechanization of sta- 
tion operations fell off, as a consequence. Nevertheless 
a number of stations received their first mechanical- 
handling equipment in 1950, and a considerable number 
of others placed additional units in service. According 
to a compilation which lacks a number of important 
lines’ reports, there were placed in service in 1950. by 
33 railroads, a total of 120 fork trucks, 35 tractors. 4 
mobile cranes. 140 burden’ carriers, 1,750 four-wheel 
trailers and thousands of pallets all added to station 
equipment in use at beginning of the year. In addition. 
three more stations were mechanized by the installa- 
tion of “merry-go-round” conveyors. During the year 
the railroads showed increased interest in the use of 
containers for lL.c.l.. including the Southern Pacific and 
the Missouri Pacific. 


More Restrictions and Shortages 


The Korean emergency brought with it a new tem- 
porary control mechanism over transportation and sev- 
eral important government orders, most of which had 
to do with conserving the supply of freight cars. Un- 
der the provisions of the new Defense Production Act. 
President Truman, on September 9, gave control over 
priorities and allocations to James K. Knudson, who 
had succeeded Colonel J. Monroe Johnson as head of 
the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Service. In October the new de- 
fense transport administrator submitted to the National 
Production Authority a steel allocation program for the 
building of a minimum of 227,400 new freight cars by 
Jure 30, 1952. This would call for enough steel for the 
building of at least 10,000 new cars a month, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance and repair of existing cars. Lat- 
est statement of Mr. Knudson had it that no minimum 
load orders or other important restrictions are in the 
immediate offing in addition to the emergency service or- 
ders already issued by the I.C.C. effective September 20. 
The latter include penalty demurrage rates. ranging from 
$5 to $20 a day; imposition on the railroads of the ob- 
ligation to effect prompt placement of loads and pulling 
of loads and empties and expedited dispatch for road 
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Left—Platform handling of merchandise was further me- 
chanized during the year, with particular emphasis on bolder 
experimentation. Right—Shippers and carriers, working to- 
gether, pushed down the freight claim bill of the railroads 


movement; and restriction of cross-town trap and ferry 


cars. 

The shortage in freight cars. which stirred up the 
transportation fraternity during 1950 did not become 
marked until toward the middle of the year. A surplus 
as high as 200,500 cars occurred in the week ending 
February 25. In box cars alone a surplus of 12,439 was 
reported as late as the week beginning February 18. 
Nothing in the declining traffic trend of 1949 nor the 
disappointing level of earnings out of which railroads 
had to get the cash or the credit with which to buy 
cars gave management the “high sign” to build up 
their fleets beyond the demand of normal prudence. 
Hindsight may show that the railroads “guessed wrong” 
in not buying more cars earlier. But the fact is that. 
since the end of World War II, they have spent more 
than twice as much, in proportion to their earnings. for 
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almost 25 per cent in the first 10 months of 1950 compared 
with 1949. Sad sights like the load here depicted are being 
made more uncommon by better loading and bracing, bulk- 
heading, special devices, and more careful handling 


both 
before in 


used in 
spent 


materials improvements 


equipment and 
their 


and maintenance as they ever 
history. 

Freight cars (including privately 
as of November 1 totaled 1.938.311. an increase of 2.2 
per cent over the fleet at the beginning of 1950 and 7.4 
per cent more than at the beginning of 1949. The ratio 
of “bad order” cars to total on line stood at 5.1] per 
cent as of November 1, compared with 7.1 per cent at 
the beginning of the year and a peak of 7.5 per cent 
on February 1. The railroads’ rival truckers seem to 
have had equipment shortages during the year, too, 
with numerous filed embargoes and hosts of unpub- 
lished ones, based on shortage of equipment and con- 
gestion of terminals. Interestingly enough, most of the 
embargoes were directed against small shipments, inter- 


on line owned } 


lire movements and deliveries to smaller points. 





“There may be some who prefer to believe that the 
American railroad industry is not progressive but is mere- 
ly sitting back and taking the business that comes its way. 
There are millions of others who know that such belief is 
nonsense and that the railroads are setting a first class 
example for other industries in their aggressive and pro- 
gressive programs. 

“During the last five years, the railroads have expended 
more than four billion dollars to improve their service 
to the country. That money has been spent for new loco- 
motives, cars, signals, track and a long list of other facili- 
tes. 
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“It has been spent with two primary objects in mind 
efficiency; and 


first. to hold down costs through greate1 
second. to produce better service for traveler and shipper 
alike. That means faster trains, greater-capacity trains, and 


operating procedures that obtain the most efficient use of 
every piece of equipment in service. 

“Railroad spending for the materials. supplies and equip- 
ment they use works out to about $7.000.000 a day—every 
day in the year. The splendid trains of today are greatly 
superior to those of the past—and those of the future will 
be better still.” 

—Seatile (Wash.) Journal of Commerce 
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WERCHANDISE 


SERVICE : 


“Eagle Merchandise Sery- 
ice” consists of cars espe- 
cially equipped for hand- 
ling I.c.1., small containers 
or “Speedboxes,” and pro- 
posed third class “all com- 
modity” rate on container- 
ized freight 


“Eagle Merchandise Service’ car — 
1,595 of these rebuilt, 80,000-Ib. ca- 
pacity cars are assigned exclusively 
to I.c.l. service between points on the 
M. P. and Texas & Pacific 





M. P. Offers Merchandise-Service “Package 


Newly designed freight cars, merchandise containers, 
known as “Speedboxes,” which are designed for easier 
handling of lLc.l. freight, plus a proposed third class 
“all commodity” rate on quantities of 400 lb. or more 
(the tentative effective date of this rate is January 29), 
have been combined into a “package” by the Missouri 
Pacific in its efforts to make its merchandise service 
more attractive to shippers and more competitive with 
the service of the truck lines operating in its territory. 

The thought behind this innovation in railroad mer- 
chandise handling, which came from the road’s chief 
executive officer, P. J. Neff, was that if the railroad 
could make the transportation of l.c.l. trafic more eco- 
nomical for itself and for the shipper and consignee, 
then it would be possible to regain some of this traffic 
and make all of it more profitable for the M.P. Accord- 
ing to the railroad, the use of the “Speedboxes” in con- 
nection with the third-class rate will considerably reduce 
the incidental expense to both the shipper and the 
railroad in handling this merchandise traffic. 

Beginning back in 1948, the M.P. began to experi- 
ment with containers for l.c.l. freight. At first, containers 
were loaded and unloaded at freight stations by the 
railroad’s own forces. In his way, the road determined 
the most practicable size for the container, and learned 
where its use might make savings for the shipper, 
carrier and consignee. After that, an experimental tariff 
was issued (January, 1950) which allowed the railroad 
to take the container to the shipper for loading, and 
further, permitted delivery to the consignee at no extra 
cost to the patron. Now, third class “all commodity” rates 
on quantities of 400 lb. or more are being established, 
as the third step in this program. 

In order to determine whether or not a device such 
as the “Speedbox” would be successful enough to justify 
its use in l.c.l. service, it was necessary for the M.P. 
to determine just what advantages would accrue to 
consignee, to the shipper and to the railroad itself. The 
results of the early experiments showed that the average 
l.c.l. shipment on the M.P. weighed slightly less than 
100 lb. and consisted of some eight pieces. However, 
once use of the “Speedbox” began, under the experi- 
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mental tariff, it became evident that the average “Speed- 
box” shipment was 11 pieces, which weighed in the 
neighborhood of 550 lb. Since each piece of freight, 
when handled individually, is handled or checked seven 
times (this was determined in early experiments with 
the containers), the 550-lb. shipment, if not container- 
ized, would have meant 77 handlings, while under the 
“Speedbox” plan only the seven handlings are per- 
formed. 

Based on these findings, the railroad figures that 
the drayman will make a 75 per cent saving in time 
when picking up the shipment and another 61 per cent 
when turning the “Speedbox” over to the station forces. 
Other time savings accruing to the railroad are: 70 
per cent in station handling; about 62 per cent in 
handling at transfers; 61 per cent each in unloading 
to the platform at destination station and loading into 
delivery truck: again 75 per cent, in delivery to con- 
signee; and a 90 per cent saving in loss and damages. 
(Loss and damage is so insignificant when freight is 
shipped in “Speedboxes” that the M.P. waives classifica- 
tion packaging requirements on freight so shipped.) 

In addition, as a result of applying the all commodity 
rate, the M.P. says that it will save about 65 per cent 
in rating time at origin point, about 40 per cent in 
billing time at originating station, 40 per cent in des- 
tination revising time, and 15 per cent in destination 
expensing time. This is because tariffs will be published 
showing the rates from each general point of origin to 
each destination. These rates, therefore, can be easily 
applied without the help of a skilled rate clerk. On 
shipments handled in this way, therefore, Missouri 
Pacific forces and shippers no longer will have to deter- 
mine classification packaging requirements and ratings, 
then determine the rate on each class of freight, etc. 
Of course, there is, too, a reduction in the amount of 
paper and supplies used. 

For the shipper, the main advantages under this plan 
are: (1) saving in packaging time and material, since 
it is not necessary to package material placed in the 
“Speedboxes”; (2) saving of man-hours at loading 
docks in checking freight to and from carriers; (3) sav- 
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Employees in shipper’s warehouse Loaded “Speedbox’’ is sealed with car 


start to load ‘‘Speedbox,”’ work- 
ing directly from shelves and 
stowing merchandise in packages 
in which it was stored. Classifi- 
cation packaging requirements 
are waived on Speedbox ship- 
ments 


1,200 Ib. 


ing in expense involved in replacing lost and damaged 
goods: (4) saving in charges on weight of packaging 
materials; (5) saving in time required in preparing bill 
of lading and shipping document; (6) reduction of 
vehicle congestion at shipper and consignee places of 
business: and (7) the entire shipment is kept intact. 
In addition, as mentioned above, the shipper is saved 
a lot of clerical work which he had to do before the 
“all commodity” rate was established, such as deter- 
mining the classification packaging requirements and 
ratings, and determining the rate of each separate com- 
modity moving on either a class or exception rating. 
This means a not inconsiderable saving to the shipper. 


4 “Speedbox”’ is ready for unleading at M.P. freight 

station. All Series E units are identical in size, 
weight and capacity. They are constructed of rigid 
aluminum 


Using Towmotor fork lift, freight station trucker 


transfers ‘‘Speedbox”’ from truck to. ‘Eagle’ mer- 
chandise car 


Stowman wheels box into place in ‘Eagle’ freight 
car. At destination the process will be reversed and 
box will be delivered intact to consignee. ‘‘Hitching 
posts’’ are attached to the side wall of the car for 
securing load with steel strapping 


seal supplied by the railroad. Freight is 
charged on weight of contents of box, 
with 3rd class 


rate applicable on 400- 








Rolled onto loading 
dock, ‘Speedbox” is 
ready to be picked up 
by the railroad’s truck 
and moved to station. 
One man handles it 
with ease 
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The Morgan Street side of the outbound house. This brick 
and reinforced concrete structure is entirely fireproof. In the 





second story, which is 620 ft. long, are the offices of the 
tenant company and of the Burlington agent and his staff 


L.C.L. Station Features Mechanized Operations 


The latest ideas in freighthouse design, arrangement 
and equipment have gone into a large modern structure 
built by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Chicago 


iF consolidate its operations in Chicago, and thereby 
cut costs and improve service, the Universal Carloading 
& Distributing Co. has moved into a large new and 
highly mechanized $2,000,000 freight station, known 
as Freighthouse No. 10, which the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy has constructed at Cermak road and Morgan 
street on Chicago’s south side. Features of modern 
freighthouse design incorporated in the structure in- 
clude a wide assortment of mechanical equipment, fea- 
turing. as the primary freight handling device, an over- 
head chain-tow system for hauling platform trucks in a 
closed circuit; a pneumatic tube system for the efficient 
transmission of waybills between the offices and _plat- 
forms; a communication system for the prompt issuance 
of instructions and information; fire-resistant construc- 
tion; flanking paved roadways of sufficient width to 
permit ready maneuvering of highway trucks when 
backing up to the platforms; and ample and pleasant 
accommodations for the comfort of the working staffs. 

The freight station is operated for the tenant com- 
pany by Burlington forces working three shifts daily 
for five days a week and one shift each on Saturdays 
and Sundays. The work consists of consolidating l.c.]. 
merchandise originating in large Eastern industrial areas 
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and in the Chicago area into carload units for outbound 
movement over the Burlington and its connections, and 
transferring incoming merchandise to highway vehicles 
for city delivery. At the present time about 1,300 tons 
of freight pass through the station daily. 

The new freighthouse was constructed on Burlington 
property lying east of Morgan street and extending 
southward from Cermak road to the south branch of the 
Chicago river. This property was formerly occupied by 
a coal company which, to make room for the freight 
station, was moved to another location on the Burling- 
ton. Preparation of the site for the new structure in- 
volved dismantling a number of coal docks, and filling 
a waterway, known as Joy’s canal, which ran northward 
across the property from the river. 


Major Elements of New Structure 


With their long dimensions lying .in a north-south 
direction, the major elements of the new structure are 
an outbound freighthouse, 47 ft. 8 in. wide by 1,096 ft. 
long, which is of two-story construction for 620 ft. of 
its length at the north end; an inbound freighthouse, 47 
ft. 8 in. wide by 1,000 ft. long; and a canopied platform 
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There is a large paved 
parking area for trucks 
and trailers on the east 
side of the inbound 
freighthouse 


The island platform has 
a reinforced concrete 
deck supported on con- 
crete girders and con- 
crete piers. The canopy 
consists of a steel frame 
roofed with cement tile 
and tar and gravel 


Platform trucks pulled 
by the chain conveyor 
pass over this swing 
bridge between the is- 
land platform and the 
outbound house. The 
bridge is _ electrically 
operated and swings 
open at the push of a 
button to permit the 
tracks to be switched 














35 ft. wide by 1,000 ft. long. These three elements, to- 
gether with a roofed cross platform at one end, are ar- 
ranged in the form of an elongated capital E with the 
open end pointing north. The outbound house is on 
the west, fronting on Morgan street, the inbound house 
is on the east, and the canopied platform is in between. 

The north 96 ft. of the outbound house, at the plat- 
form level, is occupied by a garage and repair shop for 
mechanical equipment. Other partitioned areas on the 
platform level include a foreman’s office, a boiler room, 
a coopering shop, a first-aid station and a small “spot- 
ter’s” office where incoming truckers bring their bills 
of lading and ‘get their unloading instructions. The north 
442 ft. of the second story of the outbound house is oc- 
cupied by offices of the tenant company, while the re- 
mainder, 178 ft., contains the offices of the Burlington 
agent, W. R. Clark and his staff, a washroom, a locker 
room and a lunch room. 

The outbound freighthouse and its second story are 
completely fireproof, being constructed of brick and 
reinforced concrete. The roof is a concrete slab topped 
by four-ply tar-and-gravel roofing. Features of the in- 
terior construction of the second floor include concrete 
floors, concrete walls covered with glazed tile, fluores- 
cent lighting and steam heat. 

The inbound house consists of a structural-steel frame 
covered with corrugated aluminum siding. The siding 
is fastened to the steel members by the Nelson stud- 
welding process, a relatively recent development in the 
building-construction field. In this method of erecting 
corrugated metal siding a series of studs are first arc- 
welded by a special welding gun to the steel] frame. 
Then, while the corrugated sheets are held in position, 
extensions on the studs are driven through the corruga- 
tion crown by striking the metal with a rubber ham- 
mer at each stud location. Each stud head is then off- 
set and rounded off with a rivet set and hammer. 

The inbound house is roofed with Federal cement 
tile covered with tar-and-gravel roofing. Centrally lo- 
cated in this structure are small enclosures housing a 
foreman’s office and a coopering shop. Projecting north 
from the north end of this house for a distance of 240 
ft. is an open platform, 20 ft. wide. This platform and 
two tracks running along its east side are spanned by 
a 20-ton Whiting traveling crane. 


Construction Details of Platforms 


The floors of both the inbound and outbound houses 
are of concrete on tamped-earth fills. The sawtooth ar- 
rangement is used on the tailboard side of both houses. 
Al] the door openings in the side walls of both houses 





are fitted with manually operated steel overhead-type 
doors. 

The covered platform between the two freighthouses 
has a reinforced concrete deck supported on reinforced 
concrete girders and concrete piers. The canopy con- 
sists of a steel frame roofed with Federal cement tile and 
tar-and-gravel roofing. 

Because the low bearing capacity of the soil in this 
area precluded the use of spread footings, all elements 
of the facility—the outbound house, the inbound house 
and the island platform—are founded on piling. 

The platforms are served by six tracks, entering from 
the north, with a total capacity of 120 cars. Three of 
the tracks are located between the outbound house and 
the island platform and three between this platform and 
the inbound house. 

Cross connections between platforms for the passage 
of equipment are provided by hydraulic lift bridges at 
four locations, two between the outbound house and the 
center platform and two between the inbound house and 
the center platform. When raised to platform height 
these bridges are supported by hydraulic cylinders and 
their ends are locked into the sides of the platforms. To 
permit switching operations to be carried out, each 
bridge is unlocked and lowered under control of a 
valve until it rests in a pit on steel girders, in which 
position three lengths of track carried transversely on 
the bridge line up both horizontally and vertically with 
the ends of the tracks on each side of the bridge. Track 
signals protect the bridges when they are in the raised 
position. The lift bridges are products of the Globe 
Hoist Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Operation of Chain-Tow System 


Streamlined platform and house operation is brought 
about by the use of the chain-tow system (a product of 
the Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.) for moving 
platform trucks; 10 Clark fork-lift trucks, each with a 
capacity of 1,000 lb.; two Yale & Towne fork-lift trucks, 
each with a capacity of 3 tons; 10 Clarkat tractors; and 
12 Buda Chore Boys. The chain-tow system consists of 
an endless chain, 2,100 ft. in length, operating on trol- 
leys running on I beams suspended from the roof. Fas- 
tened to the chain at 12-ft. intervals are hooks for at- 
taching the platform trucks, which have rubber-tired 
wheels. Powered by two electric motors, the chain 
moves at a speed of 120 ft. per min. Each platform truck 
is provided with two short lengths of chain brought to- 
gether at a hook by means of which the truck is coupled 
to the tow chain. 

The chain moves counterclockwise in a rectangular 
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Plan of the new structure, which is known as freighthouse No. 10 
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The accommodations for the office staff are pleasant and commodious 


circuit, traveling south through the outbound house. 
east along the cross platform at the south end of the 
station, north along the center line of the island plat- 
form, and west across a swing bridge back to the out- 
bound platform. The swing bridge, a product of H. D. 
Conkey & Co., Mendota, Ill., is electrically operated 
and swings open at the push of a button to permit the 
tracks to be switched. Before this is done it is necessary 
only to stop the chain conveyor and disconnect the 
chain by removing a link. 

After freight has been transferred from 
vehicles to platform trucks, a number is marked on 
each truck with crayon and the truck is coupled to and 
pulled along by the conveyor. As each load reaches the 
ear for which it is designated, the truck is uncoupled 
from the conveyor and unloaded. The empty trucks are 
returned to the conveyor for removal where needed. At 
present 900 platform trucks are available for use with 
the tow system. 

If necessary for any reason, the conveyor can be 
stopped by pull-chain switches located not more than 
100 ft. apart throughout the length of the circuit. It 
can then be started again only after release of the 
switch by which it was stopped. 

The communication system, with central 
the foreman’s office, provides supervision and direct 
contact with operations over the entire facility. It is 
a combination paging and intercommunication system 
making use of loudspeakers and telephones. Each of 
the three platforms is provided with four loudspeakers 
and four telephones at strategic locations. 


highway 


control in 


Wide Roadways Featured 


The pneumatic tube system, which materially expe- 
dites the distribution of waybills and freight bills, is in- 
stalled between the “spotters’” office and the offices of 
the tenant company on the second floor, between the 
latter offices and the Burlington foreman’s office on 
the outbound platform, and between the outbound plat- 
form and the inbound platform. 


Roadways for truck traffic completely encircle the 
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freight station—a feature which has permitted the es- 
tablishment of a one-way traffic system. The roadway 
on the west side of the outbound house is paved with 
concrete from Cermak road to the river, and is 80 
ft. wide. The crossroad along the south of the station, 
between it and the river, is 50 ft. wide, and is also 
concrete paved. The truck doors along the east side of 
the inbound house are served by an 80-ft. macadam- 
paved roadway extending from the river to Cermak 
road. East of and adjoining this roadway is another 
macadam-paved area 80 ft. wide, which serves as park- 
ing space. The macadam construction was used along 
this side of the station instead of concrete because the 
roadway lies on the filled canal and is therefore sub- 
ject to settlement. 

The facility was designed and constructed under the 
general supervision of H. R. Clarke, chief engineer of 
the Burlington, and A. H. Simon, engineer of buildings. 
The plans for the station were prepared by the archi- 
tectural firm of Holabird, Root & Burgee under the 
supervision of Mr. Simon. All construction work was 
carried out under contract. 





“The nation’s transportation facilities. tremendous as they 
are, can perform their utmost in crisis only under the con- 
ditions: (1) That private management is allowed free rein, 
within reasonable regulations, to maintain and operate facil- 
ities in a system of fair competition; (2) That government 
agencies, even in emergency, rely on the working of the 
enterprise system in transportation—and in all enterprise; 
(3) That the policies of organized labor and government’s 
policies toward labor matters be such that all interests, in- 
cluding the public interest, be maintained. Strikes against 
such a basic segment of our entire economy—affecting every 
other part of the system—have no place in an emergency: 
(4) That required materials be allocated to assure adequate 
production; (5) That great care be exercised in use of 
manpower to prevent depletion of labor supply for basic 
transportation; and (6) That any tax legislation enacted 
take full consideration of the need to attract private capital 
for transportation requirements.”.—Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America. 
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Wabash FAST Freight . . . 


S hinper influence is important to a large extent in 
routing freight on all railroads, but it is particularly im- 
portant on the Wabash because, in all of its 2,393 miles 
a line, there is no “exclusive territory” no important 
traffic center which is not also served by another trunk 
line. And the Wabash has few exclusive belt or terminal 
facilities that make use of its service mandatory. In other 
words, the Wabash’s sole tool in soliciting freight is serv- 
ice. 

Today’s fast freight is the culmination of years of 
work and experience in designing a freight service that 
would win new customers for the Wabash and keep 
them. This effort has produced a fast-stepping, precise- 
ly timed freight service based on “keeping ‘em moving.” 
On the maxim that a moving car is an earning car, and 
a standing car is an expense, the facilities of the Wa- 
bash have been designed and built to keep traffic mov- 
ing. That this policy has been successful is evidenced 
by the large volume of high-rated “time freight” for 
which shippers select this route. 

Because it does not have exclusive, well-diversified “na- 
tural” sources of trafic, the fortunes of the Wabash are 
highly dependent upon the rate of industrial activity 
particularly in the automotive industry. Historically the 
Wabash has perhaps experienced greater trafic volume 
changes as a result of varying industrial activity than 
any other trunk carrier in its territory. These wide fluctu- 
ations reflect the road’s biggest problem: a lack of the 
stable, diversified traffic, reasonably secure from vio- 
lent economic fluctuations, which carries most railroads 
through hard times. 

To offset this natural handicap, the Wabash’s manage- 
ment has developed an “elastic concept” of freight han- 
dling in which maximum emphasis is placed on move- 
ment. Investment in “super-duper” yards and facilities 
has been avoided because the management reasoned that 
they could quickly become an onerous burden during 
slack periods. Instead, yards have been modernized and 
rebuilt so as to increase their train capacity and efficiency. 


A service in which speed is based 
on keeping the trains moving 


but their storage capacity has been kept small. As long 
as the cars are kept moving, storage capacity is unnec- 
cessary. 

The capacity of the line-of-road proper has _ been 
steadily increased through the installation of centralized 
traffic control, the maintenance of a heavy track and 
roadbed, suited to high-speed freight operation, by 
modern signaling, and by increasing use of diesel-electric 
power. 

The Wabash normally receives about 65 per cent of 
its tonnage from connecting carriers; as a result, its 
equipment rentals are considerable and can mount rapid- 
ly if car movement is not watched carefully. The policy 
of keeping cars moving and not allowing them to “sit” 
in the yards, helps keep these rentals down. In _ these 
days of car shortages “keeping ‘em moving” also 
stretches the available car supply farther — gets more 
use from every car. 

Wabash fast freight performance is based on care- 
fully timed, rigorously observed schedules. So far as 
possible, switching “tours” are geared to the loading 
times of industries and to the departure times of 
through trains. In larger terminal areas, where the 
volume of traffic justifies, the Wabash prefers to oper- 
ate two or more switching tours so that sidings can be 
pulled more than once a day. In this way yards are 
kept from filling up, and cars can be switched to out- 
bound trains more quickly. 

Published schedules are carefully observed, and 
trains operate as scheduled, whether or not full tonnage 
is available at the time of departure. When possible. 
light trains are filled out with empties or with lower- 
erade traffic, but they are never held or cancelled be- 
cause of inadequate traffic. 

All manifest freight trains have fast schedules 
frequently averaging in excess of 35 m.p.h. from termi- 
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nal to terminal, including time spent at intermediate 
points for picking up and dropping cars. The Wabash 
prefers running smaller, faster trains to slow, heavy 
tonnage trains, because of its large volume of high- 
rated traffic. But the increasing utilization of diesel pow- 
er is making possible heavier train loadings without sac- 
rificing schedules or train speed. 

The speed and reliability of Wabash service are well 
known to informed shippers. The line has always en- 
joyed a large forwarder traffic to and from the East 
through its Buffalo gateway because of its performance 
record. And the line is also an important part of the 
Lackawanna’s and the Lehigh Valley’s “second morning 
delivery” merchandise service between the East and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

Performance is a big reason why the Wabash has 
been so successful in obtaining automotive traffic to and 
from Detroit, South Bend, Ind., and St. Louis. The auto- 
motive industry, with its huge. country-wide assembly- 
line production techniques, demands precise, fast, on- 
time transportation. The Wabash, with a high-speed east- 
west main line which avoids congested traffic centers yet 
provides access to them, is ideally suited for this type of 
operation. Likewise, the railroad, recognizing that the 
patronage of the automotive industry was worth bet- 
ter service, made the heavy investment in special equip- 
ment which is necessary for the handling of this spe- 
cialized traffic. In 1949, the handling of vehicle parts 
alone produced $7,307,612, or 8.1 per cent of all freight 
revenues for the road. 

The experience with special equipment for the auto- 
motive industry created an awareness of a trend toward 
other types of special equipment for volume movements. 
\lthough there was in the year 1940 no apparent need 
for covered hopper cars for “purely local” Wabash traf- 
fic, the management carefully “felt its way” by the pur- 
chase of five such cars. Immediately they so thoroughly 
proved their value as traffic and revenue producers that 
additions to the fleet have been made almost every year 
since, so far as materials for their construction have been 
available. These cars were originally designed for bulk 
cement loading, but their use has expanded to many other 
bulk commodities, including even soybeans and grains. 

Similarly, in 1948 the Wabash experimented with 50 
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so-called “DF” cars. In the short period since, the de- 
mand has been so great that it has been necessary to 
materially augment the supply by purchase and lease. 
These cars have proved their efficiency in handling glass. 
paint, agricultural implement parts, automobile parts. 
and other commodities subject to damage in ordinary 
loading, including less-than-carload merchandise. 

The predominant movement of tonnage on the Wa- 
bash is eastbound principally because of the volume 
movement of western and southwestern fruit and vege- 
table traffic to modern produce terminals at St. Louis, 
Chicago and Detroit as well as to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other eastern markets. This traffic 
produced $5,817,487 in freight revenue in 1949, or 6.42 
per cent of the system total. Volume shipments of bitu- 
minous coal to the Chicago and Detroit industrial areas 
are also handled. In 1949 bituminous coal produced $5.- 
249.438 in freight revenue, or 5.8 per cent of the sys- 
tem total. It was followed in importance by wheat and 
corn which produced $5,103,349, or 5.7 per cent of the 
system revenues, and by manufactured iron and steel 
which produced $2,778,297, or 3.0 per cent of the total. 

Indicative of the Wabash’s high freight train speed is 
the fact that average train-miles per train-hour in 1949 
of 20.9 compared to a national average of 16.9 and a 
Great Lakes Region average of 17.1. Along with this 
high average speed, the Wabash handled 2,276 gross 
ton-miles per train-mile in 1949, compared with a na- 
tional average of 2,534 and a Great Lakes Region av- 
erage of 2,599 gross ton-miles. This slight loss in ton- 
nage is compensated by the fact that higher average 
train speeds permit better utilization of motive power. In 
1949 the Wabash averaged 137.1 miles per serviceable 
road freight locomotive day, while the national average 
was 112.5, and Great Lakes Region average 121.4 miles. 
In the opinion of its management, the economy of this 
efficient utilization offsets the small increase in expense 
resulting from running smaller, faster trains. Further- 
more, much of the traffic moved represents highly rated 
commodities which would not move via the Wabash were 
it not for its expedited service. Therefore this operating 
“philosophy” rot only has kept operating costs under 
rigid control, but is responsible for substantial traffic 
and revenues. 
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“‘Modern service in the heart of America” is the Wabash’s 
theme. This schematic map shows the main line from 
Buffalo, Detroit and Toledo to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Council Bluffs (Omaha), and Des Moines. Stations 
shown are main freight terminals and interchange points. 
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The many branches which form an important part of the 
Wabash, are not shown. The Wabash also controls the Ann 
Arbor, running from Toledo north to Frankfort, Mich., on 
Lake Michigan with car ferries providing connection with 
carriers on the western side of the lake 
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How the Great Northern feeds three American Crystal 
Sugar Plants on a highly specialized operating plan 


Onl the closest relationship that a railroad can have 
with a customer makes it possible for the Great Northern 
to bring in up to 205 cars a day of sugar beets — with a 
minimum strain on the country’s car supply — into just 
one plant of the American Crystal Sugar Company at 
Moorhead, Minn. American Crystal operates nine plants 
in six states of the union; the Bingham plant at Moor- 
head is here singled out for attention because it is the 
newest plant, and because it is said to be the largest beet 
sugar factory under one continuous roof anywhere in 
the world. 

The plant, for tariff and operating purposes, is lo- 
cated at a new station dedicated and called Bingham 
Station by President F. J. Gavin of the G.N. at formal 
opening ceremonies on September 11, 1948, to honor 
the late J. B. Bingham, one of the pioneers of the beet 
industry in the Red River valley. To enable it to serve 
the facility. the railroad constructed three sidetracks. 
with a total capacity of 280 cars, adjoining its Fargo- 
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Crookston line (familiarly, the “P” line) some three 
miles from Moorhead, Minn., along the Red river of 
the North. In addition, for the sugar company, it built 
some 514 miles of spur and switching tracks to and 


within the plant property. 


Activity Brief but Intense 


\ peculiar and troublesome characteristic of the sugar 
beet processing business in the Red River valley is that 
the harvesting season lasts only from a month to six 
weeks and that, unlike most crops, the beets must be 
moved at once to the central factory. The processing 
plants themselves work, at the most, 100 days a year— 
intensely, on a 24-hr. basis, during that period — but 
virtually shut down, as far as bulk transportation is con- 
cerned, the remainder of the year. Storage of the beets 
is a ticklish job, for once the big root vegetables develop 
“hot spots” as a result of the decay of leaves or other 
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INCOMING BEET CARS WITH LOADS for immediate pro- A SUGAR COMPANY CREW FEEDS CARS which are placed 


on the wet hopper track 


cessing are spotted, 15 at a time, on the mill track 
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THE BEET CARS ARE EMPTIED by gravity and hot water CARS WITH BEETS FOR STORAGE ARE SET OUT on long 
to a sluice below and are carried to the top of the plant tracks and fed to cranes by caterpillar tractors 
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MOUNTAINS OF BEETS—which must be used up by the 
plant before severe cold weather sets in 





BEETS ARE UNLOADED FOR STOCKPILING. Some 150,000 
tons of beets may be stockpiled by the end of the harvest 
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A TANK CAR BEING LOADED with molasses for outbound 
movement from the Moorhead plant 


matter, ruin spreads fast and far. The beets come to 
fruition in the fields almost simultaneously — normally 
about mid-October — and ideally they should be har- 
vested, shipped and processed into sugar all on that 
date. Obviously, nothing of the sort is feasible. Indeed, 
every possible means is taken by the processer to start 
the period of harvest as early as possible and to collect 
as late as possible within the limitations set by the 
weather. 

In an ordinary year, picking starts in September or 
early October and is pushed vigorously until the crop 
is all in, or until Old Man Winter calls a halt. 

During the short beet shipping period, the Moorhead 
plant will receive from the growing areas the equivalent 
of a total of 4,500 to 6,000 carloads of beets (at 40 tons 
a car), of which 20 per cent comes by grower-driven 
truck from fields within a maximum of 12 miles from 
the plant, and the remainder by G.N. The manufactur- 
ing process will absorb direct from the cars about 
3,200 tons of beets. Until October 1, this is the total 
volume that may be shipped. From that date until the 
end of the harvest, the excess of daily deliveries over 
plant capacity will be stored carefully in great stock- 
piles and watched for “hot spots.” But even the stored 
beets—up to 150,000 tons stockpiled by the end of the 
harvest—must be used up by the plant before severe 
cold weather sets in, or by January 15 at the latest. 


Must Have Cars Ready 


The collection of the sugar beets makes “tight” oper- 
ations essential because the product cannot be stored at 
the country loading stations and the growers cannot 
clear their trucks unless empty cars are spotted under 
the elevating car loaders. Thus, even while full cars are 
being switched out and empties spotted, truck unloading 
must halt. 

Moorhead is served presently by 12 country loading 
stations, located, as shown on the map, at Crookston, 
Ada, Eldred, Nielsville, Halstad, Georgetown, Hillsboro 
and Mayville, all on the Dakota division of the G.N., 
and Comstock, Durbin, Kindred and Newman, on the 
Minot division. Altogether plans were laid for the 
Moorhead plant to receive, by rail, this season, a total 
of 3,368 carloads from the Dakota division stations and 
1,200 carloads from Minot division points. Peak move- 
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TYPICAL COUNTRY BEET-LOADING STATION in the ter- 
ritory served by the Moorhead plant 


ment into the plant was the week of October 9, 1950, 
when 1,014 carloads were shipped. 

American Crystal Sugar also operates in this gen- 
eral territory a beet sugar plant at East Grand Forks, 
with a daily capacity of 2,200 tons, served by the G.N. 
from seven stations on its Dakota division—namely 
Crookston, Hixon, Ross, Minton, Manvel, Roan, and 
Grafton. Finally, three additional loading stations on 
the G.N. — Auburn, St. Thomas and Nash — consign 
beets via that road and the Chicago Great Western to 
A.C.S.’s plant at Mason City, Iowa, which has a capacity 
of 2,000 tons a day. The operating schedule for 1950 
called for 2,186 carloads to be shipped via G.N. to the 
East Grand Forks plants and 772 carloads to Mason City. 
Thus, to all three plants, the 1950 load of the G.N., in 
raw beets alone, totalled 7,526 carloads. 


Pool of Cars Provided 


For the movement of this tonnage during the restricted 
shipping season last year the railroad provided a pool 
attaining a maximum of 1,200 gondolas, including high- 
side drop-bottom hoppers (“battleships”) and low-side, 
side-dump gondolas. This number of cars was regarded 
as sufficient to meet requirements. These cars started to 
move toward the loading stations eight to ten days in 
advance of the season’s opening. Fortunately, because the 
beets cannot be stockpiled until cooler weather comes, 
about October 1 (as noted), the maximum number of 
cars are not needed at the start of the season. 

Nothing is left to chance. In an operation of this mag- 
nitude and intensity there must be laid down a de- 
tailed master plan, even if deviations come later. Since 
it deals with a crop produced by hundreds of indepen- 
dent growers in an area exhibiting wide and quick 
changes in temperature, departures are almost certain. 
Nevertheless, at least a month before the beets begin to 
move, the G.N. operating department receives from 
A.C.S. a master schedule of the number of carloads to 
be dispatched to each plant each week for the’ duration 
of the season. These loadings are adhered to as far as is 
humanly possible. Necessary deviations can be handled 
directly by coordinated action of each plant with the 
local operating forces of the G.N., even though the 
overall pool is available for all three plants. 

At the Moorhead plant, for example, the average 
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of 168 beet-loading cars made empty each day is the 
source of empties for the stations which serve it. The 
dispatch of empties from the plant unloading tracks to 
the country loading stations is actually managed by H. A. 
Tvedten, agricultural superintendent for the sugar com- 
pany. He receives telephoned reports from each loading 
agent on car requirements for each day by 7 p.m. of the 
preceding evening, on the basis of which he gives orders 
to the railroad regarding the number of empties to be 
set out at each loading station. 


Rapid Turnaround 


The majority of inbound loads to the Moorhead plant 
originates at country stations on the so-called “P” line 
of the G.N., indicated on the map. To serve these loading 
stations the railroad operates a daily Bingham-Crookston 
turn solely for sugar beets. This crew leaves Crookston 
at 7 p.m. daily and runs the 65 miles to Bingham sidings, 
picking up loaded cars at the beet stations en route, ar- 
riving about 2 a.m. It sets out its train on one track; the 
conductor picks up, from a yard box, a list compiled 
by the sugar company of the requirements, in terms of 
cars, of each beet-loading station; and the crew pulls 
from the adjoining track a sufficient train of empties 
to satisfy these requirements, which it sets out at each 
station as it makes the return run to Crookston. This 
unorthodox arrangement was agreed upon as the most 
workable by Mr. Tvedten and T. C. Basterash, train- 
master at Fargo for the G.N. 
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MAP SHOWS RELATION OF COUNTRY LOADING STA- 
TIONS to the Moorhead plant (Points shown in capital 
letters are important terminal or junction points on the 
Great Northern) 
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By this method there is accomplished an extraordi- 
narily fast turnabout of equipment. During a large part 
of the loading season just ended, a two-day turn was 
made, the same cars being loaded every other day at 
some station on the “P” line. 

To care for loading stations not located on the “P” 
line, the sugar company, shortly after receipt of tele- 
phoned evening reports of requirements from loading 
stations, notifies the G.N. yard office at Fargo how many 
empties must be started out to loading stations, and, at 
the same time, advises the G.N. plant switching-transfer 
crews how many empties should be taken into Fargo for 
dispatch for loadings on the second day following. These 
cars are handled by regular local freights out of Far- 
Zo. 
The freight rates on raw beets from the various load- 
ing stations are based on a constructive distance scale. 
Charges are initially assessed on an average estimated 
weight per car and, at the end of the best shipping sea- 
son, adjustments are made on the basis of the loading 
station scale weight — which is also the basis of settle- 
ment with the growers who serve the plant. Hence, it is 
unnecessary to cull cars by varying capacities or to 
record in any manner the loads of individual shipments. 
At loading stations, railroad crews set out the number 
of cars needed for the day’s loading and the cars are 
utilized as they stand, being filled with beets to visible 
capacity. Similarly, no classification of beet cars what- 
ever is required at the processing factory. 

Even with this unusual simplicity of handling, move- 
ment of the beets into the plant is a difficult and exacting 
task. The requirement that the storage piles and pro- 
cessing plant, respectively, be “fed” cars without in- 
terruptions requires continuous service, seven days a 
week, by switch crews of the G.N. at the Moorhead 
plant. The job of these crews is to keep cars available 
for two large-capacity cranes to unload to stock piles— 
15 cars at a time being the “set-out” for each crane—and 
to keep filled a 15-car “mill track” with loads for pro- 
cessing. All these loads and cars made empty are moved 
to and from the Bingham sidings, located about a half 
mile from the plant. From the “mill track,” a switch en- 
gine operated by sugar company employees pulls cars 
to be pushed up a “wet hopper track” for dumping into 
sluiceway for elevation to the plant proper. 


Other Rail-borne Commodities 


The demands which the Moorhead plant makes on 
railroad service are not confined to the movement of 
raw beets — although the latter is the largest and most 
spectacular element of the transportation performed. The 
making of sugar from beets is a complicated process 
wherein a great tonnage of raw materials is required in 
proportion to the weight of final product — like making 
steel, or atom bombs. In addition to sugar beets the 
Moorhead plant, when it is at work, uses up, each 24 
hours, the following commodities inbound by rail: 


450 to 500 tons of coal 

110 to 135 tons of lime rock 

10 to 12 tons of coke 
4,000 to 4,500 Ib. of burlap for dried pulp containers 
7,000 to 8,000 Ib. paper for sugar containers 

The density of outbound tonnage from the plant by 
rail or truck may be calculated by the fact that the 
factory will produce, every 24 hours, up to 400 tons of 
sugar and 150 tons of dried beet pulp (for feed and 
other purposes). 

[O. A. Holkesvig, manager for the Moorhead and 
East Grand Forks plants of A.C.S., furnished informa- 
tion for this article, in addition to Messrs. Tvedten and 
Basterash—Eb1ror | 
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L.C. L. Suits 
Dixie Cup 


Dixie Cup’s new warehouse at Easton contains 120,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. There are six car spots at the loading dock 


By J. L. GEEVER 
Traffic Manager 
Dixie Cup Company 


T hat the railroads can give good, dependable l.c.l. 
service when they set up proper movements—and then 
police such movements has been proven to us here at 
Dixie Cup by the Lehigh Valley, the New York Central, 
and Nickel Plate. These three roads have set up “custom- 
made” schedules for us which provide for our loading 
trap cars to break bulk at points distant from our Easton, 
Pa., plant such as Manchester Transfer, N. Y., Spring- 
field. Mass.. and Cleveland, Ohio, with expedited service 
from break-bulk points to final destination. (A_descrip- 
tion of the New York Central’s “custom-made service 
appeared in Railway Age of March 25, 1950. page 56. ) 
Since a substantial portion of our outbound shipments 
are in Lc.l. quantities, it can readily be seen that the 
quality of l.c.l. service is of prime importance to us in 
the selection of a carrier. Prior to the railroads’ setting 
up these schedules for us we were considering trucking 
to some areas to meet the delivery time. While we do 
not demand air express service for the price of l.c.l. 
movement, we must have dependable service. Hence, 
since we have secured good results in the areas they serve 
from the roads that have provided this “custom-made 
service we are quite happy about railroad performance. 
The primary function of the modern manufacturer's 
traffic department is to deliver the company’s merchandise 
to the customer at a price industry can afford to pay, on 
time and in perfect condition. Here at Dixie, we feel 
it is no great feat to place merchandise overnight in a 
market 2.000 miles from origin through the use of an 
expedited, expensive air service. Distribution must be 
economical, however. and in distribution I include every 
step from the end of the assembly line until the product 
is on the shelves of the retailer. In order to help achieve 
an economical distribution system we recently built a 
new warehouse, at a cost of close to a million dollars, 
and equipped with the latest mechanical devices to help 
us economize our order picking, storage loading, etc. 
Good handling of paper work was a natural follow-up 
to improve physical handling. Now, in order to assure 
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that proper quantities are loaded in the freight cars, thus 
avoiding, as far as we can do it, overs and shorts which 
are a nuisance to the carriers as well as to our customers 
and to us, we have instituted a new procedure which 
seems to fill the bill pretty well. (The importance of this 
system is easily recognized if it is remembered that a 
large portion of our outbound shipments are in less- 
than-carload quantities.) As shipping orders come into 
the traffic department we place them in racks correspond- 
ing to the various destinations (i.e. break-bulk points) of 
trap cars. Then a master or “stock assembly” sheet is 
prepared which shows the gross amount of each of our 
products which will be loaded the next day. This list is 
sent to the shipping room about 7 p.m. each evening. 
ork-truck operators then pick up the number of pallet 
loads of material called for on the stock assembly sheet 
and take it to the conveyor side. Thus, as soon as work 
begins on the following day, the proper amount of ma- 
terial to be loaded is ready to be counted into the lots 
that the individual customer requires. Then each case 
is stenciled and the material is quickly on its way, ovet 
the conveyor system, to the cars. 

The loading is, in a sense, where the work of the rail- 
roads begins. Recently, the traffic and transportation de- 
partments of the Lehigh Valley, Nickel Plate and New 
York Central set up loading schedules for the larger 
portions of our outbound movement. These loading 
schedules were for freight which could move over their 
lines. A loading schedule, for example. for all points 
west of Buffalo, N. Y., and east of Cleveland has us 
loading to the L.V.’s Manchester Transfer. Freight 
destined to customers in the areas east and north of 
Springfield is loaded to that transfer. The Cleveland 
freighthouses of the N.Y.C. or Nickel Plate receive all 
freight for destinations on their respective lines west of 
that point. All transcontinental freight and freight for 
west of Chicago goes to Proviso, Ill. (C. & N. W.) 

We load trap cars containing large quantities of our 
products to these points where they break bulk for move- 
ment to final consignee. Obviously giving the carriers 
a reasonably long road haul before breaking bulk tends 
to decrease their expense for transfer handling, cuts the 
loss and damage potential, and by eliminating transfer 
handlings reduces the amount of time required for the 
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Fork trucks bring pallet loads of products to a conveyor. 
The car loading dock is right outside the windows. As 
the checker at the car being loaded calls for a certain 
number of cases of a product men take cartons from 


LOCAL AND WESTBOUND LOADING FROM 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(See Alphabetical Zone List) 


Zone No. Cleveland Loads to 
101 Erie, Pa. 
102a Ashtabula, Ohio 
102b Erie, Pa. 
103 Andover to Jefferson, Ohio 
103 Brookfield to Williamsfield, Ohio 
171 Indianapolis, Ind. 
172 Springfield, Ohio 
173 Indianapolis, Ind. 
174 Louisville, Ky. 
175 Bryan, Ohio 
176 Cincinnati, Ohio 
177-181 Indianapolis, Ind. 
182 Blank 
183-184 Indianapolis, ind. 
185 Evansville, Ind. 
186 Indianapolis, Ind. 
187a-f Danville, Ill. 
187gh&i Indianapolis, Ind. 
188-189 Danville, Ill. 
190-197 Indianapolis, Ind. 
198-200 Danville, Ill. 
201 East St. Louis, Ill. 





l.c.l. shipments to reach destination. The shipper should 
be-interested in all these improvements, since ultimately 
they tend (1) to keep down his transportation bill, and 
(2) give better satisfaction to his customers. Of course, 
for the railroads to set up the sort of movements they 
have set up for us requires going a little bit out of their 
way, and it is especially noteworthy that in this case 
railroads have cooperated to make this service possible. 
However, good l.c.l. service gives the carriers a strong 
talking point when soliciting carload business. 

The railroads have made it extremely easy for us to 
load our freight properly. For example, the New York 
Central has furnished us with a complete listing of zone 
stations in the territory served from Cleveland by the 
N.Y.C. to which regular loadings are made (as shown 
in the table). We also have a list which shows us just 
which cities are in each zone and a list showing each 
city and its proper zone number. Thus, it is easy to 
determine whether or not freight should be loaded in 
the Cleveland trap car, and loading becomes a simple 
matter. Generally, we load a car to these various trans- 
fers at least every other day, and frequently the movement 
is daily. 
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Rigo. 


the pallets, stencil them with the name and address of 
the consignee and send them on their way to the cars. 
(Stencils are prepared the night before the loading is 
scheduled to be done.) 








Everything in the warehouse is palletized. Since 118 differ- 
ent products are stored here, pallet loads of each product 
have an individual and regular make-up. This simplifies 
the job of order picking 














After cartons have been stenciled they move through an 
aperture and onto the long conveyor which, as shown, parallels | 
the car loading dock | 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 





A 50-ft. steel-tape which rewinds auto- 
matically was put on the market recent- 
ly by the Master Rule Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, N. Y. The entire 
50 feet may be rewound in 10 seconds, 
the manufacturer states. The case is of 
formed steel covered with fabricoid. 
The tape is 3% in. wide, made of high- 
carbon spring steel and is nickel plated 
for protection against moisture. Grad- 
uations are black for easy reading 





SCOOP FOR 
LIFT TRUCKS 


A hydraulically operated scoop ac- 
cessory for use on its lift trucks has 
been announced by the Towmotor Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio. This de- 
vice swiftly picks up, transports and 
dumps bulk materials such as coal, 
sand, cement, scrap and many other 
similar items. 





The scoop accessory is actuated by a 
powerful two-way hydraulic cylinder, 
and is said to offer positive finger-tip 
control of the angle of the scoop. With 
the lift truck’s mast in vertical posi- 
tion, the hydraulic scoop will tip 45 
degrees forward for dumping the load, 
and 30 degrees backward for carrying 
the load. It is reported that with full 
open throttle, the scoop can be dumped 
from the carrying position in approxi- 
mately three seconds on the Model 
LT-35 Towmotor lift truck, two sec- 
onds on the LT-40, 44, and 48 models, 
and in one second on the larger mod- 
els. 

Quickly detachable couplings in the 
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hydraulic lines leading to the scoop, 
and simplified suspension from the 
fork support shaft, make this accessory 
readily interchangeable with standard 
pallet forks. The scoops are available 
in seven different sizes, with 8, 9 (two 
sizes), 10, 12, 13 and 15 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity. The only variable dimension on 
scoops of different capacities is the 
overall width. 





BAKER “FC” 
FORK TRUCKS 


Its FC line of center-controlled, bat- 
tery-powered fork trucks, in capacities 
ranging from 3,000 to 6,000 lb., has 
just been announced by the Baker 
Industrial Truck Division of the Baker- 
Raulang Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
All models are stand-up drive. 

These trucks are equipped with a 
shockless automotive-type steering 
wheel, which has a steering knob to 
facilitate sharp turning and_ backing 
into position. A wide-angle all-steel 
knuckle-type, steering axle, mounted 
in rubber blocks and pivoted longitudi- 
nally to provide accommodation to un- 
even roadways, is said to add to its 
maneuverability. One pedal, operated 
by the left foot when the driver is in 
the normal driving position, controls 
both power and braking. An interlock 
cuts off power when the brake is ap- 
plied. The brake is mounted on the 
motor shaft, and equalized braking 
action through the differential is pro- 
vided. Cushioned dynamic braking in 
two rates may be obtained, the manu- 
facturer states, by reversing the travel 





controller and advancing the acceler- 
ator. Levers for controlling hoist, tilt, 
direction of travel and acceleration are 
located close to the operator’s right 
hand. 

Some of the specifications of the 
FC-40, the 4,000 lb. capacity model, 
are: width over drive wheels, 3714 in.; 
outside turning radius, 74 in.; overall 
height, 83 in.; telescoping lift, 16 in.; 
initial lift, 6344 in.; fork length, 36 
in., with an outside spread of 32 in.; 
wheel base 43 in.: and weight, with 
battery, approximately 7,500 lb. 








CONTINUING ITS EFFORTS to promote use of bituminous coal, the Baltimore & 
Chio has recently displayed a special exhibit—one feature of which is shown above 
—at such cities as Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia 
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New Book... 


MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA, The Story of the Illinois 
Central, by Carlton J. Corliss. 490 pages, illustrations. 83% 
in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Creative Age Press, 
New York. $4.75. 


This is the best railroad history in many a year, if a 
combination of accuracy, good selection and interesting 
treatment be the criterion. The first 100 years of the Illinois 
Central are so full of interest that many volumes would be 
required to tell its story. Thick as this book is, it leaves 
out much. But what is included is so compactly put together 
that the average railroader will have few questions un- 
answered when he lays it down, stimulated mentally beyond 
measure. 

As Mr. Corliss writes: “Railway histories do not lend 
themselves to perfect chronological arrangements; the I. C. 
is no exception.” The present-day system is the result of 
merging or leasing some 200 companies, yet the story as 
it is told here flows smoothly and hangs together well. The 
secret: It deals with each corporate part of the railroad 
as a unit and, in addition, devotes separate chapters, cover- 
ing the whole century, to such special topics as agricultural 
development and suburban business. The latter, entitled 
“Nary a passenger’ —after a “morning report” on the initial 
service operated—is fun and fact combined and the chapter 
most likely to interest, in order of priority, (1) Chicagoans 
and (2) anybody who commutes anywhere. 

In 1951 the I. C. will celebrate the centennial of the 
signing of its charter. But its lineage goes back to January 
16, 1836, when Illinois legislators—Lincoln included— 
passed a bill authorizing and supporting a state-owned 
“Central Railroad,” from Cairo to Galena. It was to be 
regarded as the “grand stem” from which would diverge 
other grandiose public works. After more than a million 
dollars had been spent the project was abandoned, with 
nothing to show for the taxpayers’ sacrifice except a bad 
grading job and a short, ill-equipped railroad between 
Meredosia and Jacksonville—now part of the Wabash. The 
experience soured Illinoisans on public works, and investors 
all over the world on Illinois. Then, in 1843, a man got 
elected to the U. S. Senate chiefly because he promised to 
revive the project—this time, as a private enterprise. Ulti- 
mately, the federal government was induced to grant lands 
to aid the undertaking, and the I. C.’s charter was signed. 

The building of the so-called charter lines of the I. C. in 
the 1850’s was the most stupendous engineering and financial 
undertaking up to that time. The Central would be 705 
miles long and would cost the unprecedented sum of $20 
million. Also, it was built in unsettled territory, and at least 
100,000 laborers had to be “imported.” 

The Central is at the same time a northern and southern 
and an eastern and western railroad. It straddles many 
rate territories. While it had some interest in lines below 
the Ohio prior to December, 1873, that date marked the 
true linking of North and South, when the first through 
train operated between New Orleans and Chicago. 

As the first federal land-grant road, the I. C. pioneered 
in policies to attract settlers, sell land and build traffic 
that later were taken up by other midwestern and trans- 
continental roads. In 1855 it promoted the first agricultural 
fair ever held in Chicago. In 1858 there was held, in its 
shop in Centralia, the first state fair in Illinois; visitors 
slept in 2% miles of I. C. cars parked on sidetracks. The 
first fruit shipment under refrigeration on any railroad in 
the country was made on the I. C. from Cobden to Chicago 
and in 1867 the “Thunderbolt Express” became the first 
all-strawberry train in history. 

This book has a whole chapter on Lincoln, who was con- 
cerned with the I. C. project from 1836 on. In his first 
political campaign he argued: “No other improvement that 
reason will justify us in hoping for can equal in utility 
the railroad.” He later did important law work for the 
Central and received once a fee of $5,000 for one tax case. 
His subsequent political activities were largely supported by 
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highway carrier. The advertisement is the first of a series 
of “baby ads” that the Union Pacific has begun to release 





this, including his debates with Douglas. These debates put 
him on the road to the presidency, so, in a sense, the I. C. 
made Lincoln president! ; 

Enough of the financial history of the I. C. is given in 
the book to make clear the policies that gave it its unusual 
strength and success—an important reason for writing his- 
torv. The LC. is one of the few large older railroads which 
has never defaulted on a dollar of bonded debt; never been 
in receivership; and never undergone reorganization. From 
1859 to 1931 it had an unbroken dividend record on its 
stock—a feat equalled, according to Mr. Corliss, by only 
one other Class I railroad in the country. 

You can usually tell whether a book is the result of 
winnowing more material than can be used. This one is. 
The book is, to a great extent, the life work of Carlton J. 
Corliss, who, 30 years ago, became interested in I. C. history 
while engaged in valuation work for the road. He has been 
absorbing facts about it ever since. Further, to this ex- 
perience he added, for the writing of this book alone, a 
21-year period of full-time research, in which he was 
aided by many members of the railroad’s “family.” Rail- 
road men who believe good history is important to their 
industry owe thanks to the Association of American Rail- 
roads for granting a leave of absence to Mr. Corliss from 
its public relations staff so that he might complete with 
such complete success this impressive and worthwhile labor. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Court Upholds 1.C.C. 
On Rail-Barge Rates 


Sustains order fixing differ- 
entials under all-rail rates 

The United States Supreme Court 
has upheld the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order requiring railroads 
and water carriers on inland water- 
ways to establish through. routes and 
joint rail-water rates reflecting differ- 
entials under all-rail rates. The court’s 
8-to-1 decision was embodied in an 
opinion by Justice Minton and an- 
nounced on January 2. 

The dissenter was Justice Douglas 
who filed a separate expression charg- 
ing that the commission was “seeking 
to promote” the Congressional pro- 
gram under which the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operator of the Federal Barge Lines, 
is “subsidized.” 

The action of the Supreme Court 
was one of affirming a lower court 
ruling which had sustained the com- 
mission. Railroads and other interested 
parties had appealed from the ruling 
of that lower court which was a 
statutory three-judge court sitting in 


the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Llinois. 


The assailed commission order. 


dated June 13, 1949, was issued in the 
long-pending No. 26712 and related 
cases dealing with the general question 
of rail and barge joint rates. (See 


Railway Age of July 9, 1949, page 


140.) The proceeding was then 15 
years old, having been instituted in 
1934. 

Meanwhile, the commission’s orig- 
inal report in the case had been made 
in July, 1948. The differentials plan 
which it tound justified and subse- 
quently required by the June 13, 1949, 
order, followed generally the proposals 
of Inland Waterways Corporation. 
(See Railway Age otf July 17, 1948, 
page 47.) The required differentials 
have not become effective, the com- 
mission having postponed their effec- 
tive date from time-to-time while the 
appeal was pending in the courts. As 
now fixed, the effective date is March 
1. 

After a highlight review of the case’s 
history, the Supreme Court’s majority 
opinion came to its consideration of 
the appellants’ “primary contention,” 
which was that the commission could 
not prescribe rail-barge rates differ- 








THE LONG ISLAND’S new “board of 
strategy” held its first press conference 
in the railroad’s Jamaica, N. Y., offices 
on December 26. Seated, left to right, 
are Col. Sidney H. Bingham, chairman 
of the New York City Board of Trans- 
portation; William H. Draper, Jr., new 
trustee of the L. I.; and Richard E. 
Dougherty, retired vice-president of the 
New York Central. Standing, left, is 
Frank H. Simon, and, right, Horace B. 


Stetson, general manager and superin- 
tendent, respectively, of the L. I. 
Messrs. Bingham and Dougherty are 
serving as consultants to Mr. Draper, 
whose appointment as trustee was re- 
ported in last week’s Railway Age, as 
was Mr. Simon’s appointment as gen- 
eral manager. An account of the con- 
ference at which this picture was taken 
also appeared in the news section of 
last week’s issue 





entially lower than all-rail rates with- 
out proof of lower costs of the rail- 
barge service. Cost evidence in the 
case indicaied that rail-barge operating 
costs were greater than a_l-rail oper- 
ating costs. 

In rejecting the contention, the court 
first pointed out that barge lines par- 
ticipating in the prescribed rates wil 
absorb “all the differential.” It went 
on to call the situation one wherein the 
appellant railroads “complain o! com- 
petition.” And “not persuasive” was 
the argument that the commission 
order was not justified because it was 
not supported by a finding of lesser 
cost ot barge service. 

“The commission,” the court con- 
tinued, “is not bound to require a rate 
as high for the inferior as for the 
superior service. To do so would cer- 
tainly destroy the principal worth of 
the inferior service and send all freight 
to the railroads; practically, there 
would be no competition between the 
different modes of transportation.” 


Barge Lines Cited 


As to the contention that the barge 
lines’ divisions of the joint rates would 
not be compensatory, the court cited 
contrary representations of the barge 
lines. While it concluded that the 
barge-line proportions would be “com- 
pensatory,” it went on to suggest that, 
if non-compensatory rates did result, a 
“rate hearing’ would be the “proper 
proceeding” in which to rectify such 
situations. 

“The joint rail-barge rates pre- 
scribed neither ignore nor destroy the 
inherent advantage of rail traffic,” the 
opinion said in another place. It 
added: “The ‘inherent advantage’ of 
rail carriers shown here is superiority 
of service. The joint rail-barge rates do 
not fail to reflect this ‘inherent ad- 
vantage for the same reason that a 
man who wishes to ride quickly and 
comfortably buys a Pullman ticket on 
a fast train instead of a coach seat on 
a ‘milk run’ train. No one would con- 
tend that fixing a lower price on the 
‘milk run’ train seat fails to preserve 
the superior accommodations offered by 
a Pullman space.” 

The decision also rejected conten- 
tions of various commercial interests 
who were appellants complaining that 
the [L.C.C. order gave preference to 
New Orleans, La., over Georgia and 
Texas ports. “If preference there is 
to New Orleans, it is geographical and 
not by act of the commission,” the 
court said. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Douglas said he agreed with the ma- 
jority holding that the differentials 
need not be measured by the difference 
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in cost between rail-barge and all-rail 
service. He insisted, however that costs 
were a “relevant factor for considera- 
tion by the commission.” When the 
commission “proceeds to fix differ- 
entials without knowing what the re- 
lative barge and rail costs are,” it is 
“experimenting as a legislative body 
might do, not performing the infinitely 
more exacting task of the rate expert,” 
Justice Douglas also said. 

Then came his statement that the 
commission was seeking to promote 
Congress’ subsidy program. “That,” he 
added, “may be important and de- 
sirable. But the standards which guide 
the commission are still found in sec- 
tion 307(t) [of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act]... Congress is entitled to 
disregard costs completely. But | do 
not think the commission is.” 


Federal Barge Lines Lost 
$733,660 in Fiscal 1950 


The government-owned Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Lines, reported a con- 
solidated net deficit of $733,660 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, ac- 
cording to the annual report submitted 
by 1. W. C. President A. C. Ingersoll 
to Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. 
While this reflects an improvement of 
$266,405 as compared with the con- 
solidated net deficit of $1,000,065 re- 
ported for the previous fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949, the operating def- 
icit was greater in fiscal 1950—$731.- 
731 as compared with $503,898. 

These are the reported figures, but 
President Ingersoll said that some 
items recorded in the accounts for the 
two. years were not comparable. He 
had in mind “bookkeeping adjust- 
ments” totaling $795,485 for excess de- 
preciation and unused annual leave in 
the fiscal 1949 accounts, and amounts 
in the 1950 accounts (totaling about 
$175,000) which related to deprecia- 
tion and reserves for “casua.ties” and 
insurance. 

As to the greater operating loss in 
fiscal 1950, Mr. Ingersoll attributed it 
to the decline in revenue, which was 
down from $10,199,052 to $9,811,552. 
“It is interesting to note,” the report 
said, “that although single count 
freight tonnage carried was 63,920 less 
in 1950, the freight revenue derived 
from that tonnage was $6,755 more. 
But serious losses in revenue occurred 
in freight towage and charter rents. 
Freight towage revenue dropped $266,- 
740, approximately 96 per cent, due to 
the almost complete disappearance of 
oil towing. Charter rents dropped $78,- 
379, approximately 56 per cent, due to 
the fact that the corporation had less 
equipment available in a _ condition 
suitable for chartering.” 

In discussing the “future outlook” 
for I. W. C., President Ingersoll said 
the Korean war and the country’s in- 
creased defense activity had not been 
felt “fully” by the corporation. He 
added, however, that “a decline in 
merchandise traffic is beginning to be 
felt,” but “whether this decline will 
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STANDARDIZATION OF CALLING 
CARDS of railroad representatives at 
important points where many com- 
panies maintain traffic agencies is being 
urged by the T. P. & W., which has 
started the parade with 3-in. by 5-in. 
cards of its own. As evidenced by the 
New York card reproduced herewith, the 
“calling card’ lends itself to use as a 
file card in a standard catalogue draw- 
er or desk file. The T. P. & W. hopes 
that other railroads will issue to their 


representatives similar calling cards, so 
that an industrial traffic manager may 
keep for ready reference a direct file 
containing all pertinent information 
necessary to make contact with any 
railroad office in town. The reverse 
side of the T. P. & W. card contains a 
map of the road and its connections. 
“Quite a few railroads” have already 
written the T. P. & W. for sample 
copies, indicating they might join in 
the movement 





reach the serious proportions which 
were characteristic during World War 
II is still conjectural.” 

“Meanwhile,” the report continued. 
“total offerings of merchandise and 
bulk traffic continue high. The barge 
situation on the other hand becomes a 
more critical emergency with each 
passing month and unless very sub- 
stantial replacements of barge tonnage 
are made during the coming fiscal year, 
it is expected that traffic will have to 
be curtailed. Vessel efficiency would be 
greatly improved by construction of 
modern and efficient towboats although 
freight can continue to be handled at 
a loss as in recent years with the cor- 
poration’s existing towboat fleet. Tow- 
boat maintenance is being carried out 
for the indefinite continuation of such 
an operation.” 

In the latter connection, the report 
had previously referred “again, as for 
several years,” to the “high cost of 
maintaining and repairing the corpora- 
tion’s largely worn out fleet.” This ex- 
pense for fiscal 1950 was put at “over 
$1,100,000 or nearly 11 per cent of all 
operating expenses.” 


Army Trains Personnel at 
C. & O. Yards in Richmond 


\ two-month test project. designed 
to provide on-the-job training for army 
railroad personnel, has been worked 
out between the Transportation Corps 
at Ft. Eustis, Va.. and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio yards at Richmond. At present. 
70 men from Ft. Eustis are located at 


he yards, where they work with regu- 
lar civilian personnel to learn railroad 
operations. If this first project is suc- 
cessful, the army plans to send other 
groups to the yards for technical train- 
ing. 

Lt. Col. Louis G. Jamison. in charge 
of technical rail training at Ft. Eustis, 
helped work out the plan with the 
C.&0. Col. Jamison was formerly with 
the Pennsylvania, and during World 
War Il was commander of a railroad 
unit in Europe. His last position with 
the P.R.R. was that of freight train- 
master on the New York division. 


Transport Now Comes 
Under Production Agency 


Defense activities of the government 
in the field of transportation fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration which Pres- 
ident Truman created by executive or- 
der on January 3. D.P.A.’s control, 
however, is on the general-policy level. 
and the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion, headed by Interstate Commerce 
Commisioner James K. Knudson. is ex- 
pected to continue functioning as here- 
totore. 

In the latter connection. the Pres- 
idential order required the administra- 
tor of D.P.A. to “provide by redelega- 
tion or otherwise” for the continued 
performance by D.T.A. and other like 
agencies of functions previously dele- 
gated to them by the President. The 
administrator of D.P.A. will be Wil- 
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link in the Pennsylvania Rail- wennneey, OPEN LOADS 
road’s short, direct route between Me, 
East, West, South and Southwest, 

now open to the biggest box cars 74 and from: 4 ¢ OLD TUNNELS 
and the high and wide loads. St. Louis ELIMINATED 
Elimination of the Panhandle Louisville 

tunnels has been one of the great — ait oo a is 
features of a program involving Cincinnati 

improvements between Pittsburgh Gateways 

and St. Louis costing $81,000,000 

...all to save shippers time NEW ROUTE 
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OW... the biggest box cars and the extra 

igh and extra wide freight loads can travel 
his short, direct route between the East, 
vest, South and Southwest without detour, 
ithout delay. 


hat’s the result of the achievement of Pennsyl- 
ania Railroad engineers in eliminating four 
dR ld tunnels on the Pennsylvania’s ‘Panhandle 
) "Pvision” between Pittsburgh and Columbus, 


————— 


Ohio. At a cost of nearly $9,000,000 hills have 
been sliced apart, streams re-routed, highways 
re-located to build this new right-of-way that 
saves up to 3 days shipping time for big box 
cars and high and wide open loads. 


The tunnel eliminations are completed. So, no 
matter its size, route your next shipment between 
the East, West, South and Southwest this direct, 
short, fast way... via Pennsylvania. 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \® 








Engineers Reject 
Wage Settlement 


General chairmen of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, meeting at 
Chicago on December 28, voted to re- 
ject the proposed three-year wage 
agreement with the railroads, details of 
which were summarized in last week’s 
Railway Age. B. of L. E. officials were 
instructed, it is understood, to seek 
“more favorable’ terms. 

General chairmen of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men were scheduled to meet at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 4, and those of 
the Order of Railway Conductors at St. 
Louis, Mo., on January 7, to consider 
their organizations’ action in the case. 





(Continued from page 47) 

liam H. Harrison who has been ad- 
ministrator of the National Production 
Authority. The latter is one of the 
agencies brought under the jurisdiction 
of D.P.A. 

Such agencies ‘had previously been 
brought within the jurisdiction of the 
overall Office of Defense Mobilization 
which is headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
former president of the Gcneral Elec- 
tric Company. Their future relation- 
ships to O.D.M. will be through D.P.A. 

Meanwhile, the President’s order 
also created in O.D.M. a _ Defense 
Mobilization Board, which “shall be 
advisory to the director” of O.D.M. 
The latter will be the board’s chair- 
man, and other members will be the 
secretaries of defense, treasury, in- 
terior, commerce, agriculture and la- 
bor, the chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and “such other off- 
cials” as the O.D.M. director “may 
from time to time delegate.” 

In a statement issued along with 
President Truman’s order, O.D.M. Di- 
rector Wilson said in part: 

“The establishment of the Defense 
Production Administration. . . and 
the Defense Mobilization Board are 
logical and timely steps in the orderly 
development of our defense program. 
The board will advise and assist the 
director in all major fields in which he 
has been assigned responsibility—pro- 
duction, food, transport, manpower, 
maintenance of a sound economy, and 
foreign aid. 

“The Defense Production Admini- 
stration will provide coordination and 
direction to the production phase of 
the program. Its administrator will be 
given all of the powers over priorities, 
allocations, requisitioning, loans, pur- 
chasing, and certification of accelerated 
tax amortization which have heretofore 
been given to other agencies by the De- 
fense Production Act and by executive 
order. 

“Under this plan of organization, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization will de- 
termine general policies very much like 
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the Office of War Mobilization did in 
World War II, and the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration will have about 
the same powers as did the former 
War Production Board. However, 
while W.P.B. conducted both pro- 
gramming and operating in its own 
name, the new administration will con- 
centrate on programming and_ will 
delegate back to the operating agencies 
the actual administrative functions 
which they now perform.” 

As indicated in the foregoing, the 
administrator of D.P.A. will be the 
“certifying authority” under the accel- 
erated-amortization provisions of the 
tax act which was enacted last Septem- 
ber. Those provisions permit amortiza- 
tion of certified facilities over a period 
of 60 months. Until the assignment 
went to the D.P.A. administrator, the 
“certifying authority” had been the 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, W. Stuart Symington. 


Truck Association 
Sponsors Radio Program 


American Trucking Associations 
was scheduled to become sponsor on 
January 7 of the radio broadcast of 
American Forum of the Air. The pro- 
gram will be carried every Sunday af- 
ternoon for 13 weeks over the N.B.C. 
network. 

It is A.T.A.’s initial venture into 
radio. It will not mean suspension of 
A.T.A. newspaper advertising although 
it will curtail its volume, the associ- 
ation’s announcement said. 


518 Salaries of $20,000 
Or More Reported in 1949 


There were 518 railroad officers re- 
ceiving compensation during 1949 at 
the annual rate of $20,000 or more, ac- 
cording to a compilation issued recent- 
ly by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The compilation, Statement No. 5060 
of the bureau, shows that average com- 
pensation for the group amounted to 
$31,768. This was a decrease from the 
average of $32,353 paid in 1948, when 
the number of officers included in the 
group was 488. These figures cover 
both Class I line-haul roads and Class 
I switching and terminal companies. 

The total amounts paid to the $20,- 
000-and-over group in 1949 and 1948 
were $16,455,737 and $15,788,223, res- 
pectively. Twenty-two officers received 
1949 salaries of $70,000 or more, while 
214 of the 518 were in the $20,000-to- 
$24,999 salary class. These latter re- 
ceived 28.73 per cent of the total 
amount paid to the $20,000-and-over 
group in 1949, 

In a brief comment on these figures, 
the bureau noted that the 518 officers 
in the 1949 group represented an in- 
crease of 73.83 per cent above the 298 
in that group in 1942. The average 
compensation of members of the group 
was $30,573 in 1942, $1,195 less than 
the 1949 average. 


Requirements for railroad reports 
to the I.C.C. in 1949, from which the 
bureau obtained its figures, also called 
for information from each road as to 
the five persons receiving the largest 
amounts of compensation during 1949, 
regardless of the salary basis. This 
listing, together with those persons 
in the $20,000-and-over group, made a 
total of 878 officers with respect to 
whose salaries returns were received. 

The 878 received aggregate com- 
pensation in 1949 of $20,184,180, or 
an average of $22,989. This average in 
1948 had been $23,103, and there were 
845 officers in the group at that time. 
As the bureau noted, some or all of 
the top five officers of some roads did 
not receive as much as $20,000. 


C. of G. Establishes 
Rail-Truck Service 


“To afford its patrons better and 
faster handling of l.c.l. freight,’ the 
Central of Georgia inaugurated rail- 
truck service on January 2. Initial 
operations are on routes between Col- 
umbus, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and between Newnan, Ga., and Griffin; 
other routes, already approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, will be inaugurated as rapidly as 
practicable. Additional service on an 
intrastate basis in Alabama is still 
awaiting state approval. 

The new service will be operated by 
the Central of Georgia Motor Trans- 
port Company, a whoily owned sub- 
sidiary of the C. of G. As announced 
under Railway Officers—Special, gen- 
eral superintendent of the highway 
subsidiary will be Gordon Lee Wait, 
formerly connected with truck opera- 
tions of the Missouri Pacific, who will 
maintain Cedartown, Ga., headquarters. 

Primary purpose of the new truck 
service, C. of G. officers said, will be 
speed in handling l.c.]. shipments. Pre- 
vailing rail rates will apply, and no at- 
tempt will be made to “pick” cargoes; 
the railroad states that any freight of- 
fered for shipment “must and will” be 
accepted. 

“Highways will get fair treatment 
from C. of G. trucks,” railroad officers 
added. “The railway desires to, and 
will, operate trucks which conform 
strictly to federal and state regulations, 
including weight, size and speed.” 


Excess Profits Tax Bill 
Is Passed by Congress 


Congressional action on an excess 
profits tax bill, H.R. 9827, was com- 
pleted January 1 when the House 
adopted the conference report which 
reconciled differing House and Sen- 
ate versions of the measure. The con- 
ference report was previously adopted 
by the Senate on December 22, 1950, 
so the House’s action sent the pro- 
posed legislation to President Truman. 
The President signed it on January 3. 

Generally, the final version of the 
bill would impose an excess profits tax 
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A MAJOR DEFROSTING JOB—When a November cold snap 
froze the loads in hundreds of cars of iron ore at Lake Su- 
perior ports, threatening to delay transshipment to mills 
and stockpiles, the railroads “‘turned on the steam” from 


locomotives spotted in the yards — as shown in these 
four pictures taken at Allouez, Wis., on the Great Northern. 
Each engine was hooked up to 20 or 25 cars through flexible 
hose connections laid on the ground 





of 30 per cent, and increase present 
corporate surtax rates by two percen- 
tage points. Meanwhile, it would fix 
at 62 per cent an over-all ceiling rate 
for the normal tax, surtax and excess 
profits tax combined. 

As to the computation of excess 
profits taxes, the taxpayer would be 
given the option of an average-earnings 
or invested-capital basis. The former 
would permit an excess-profits credit 
equal to 85 per cent of the average 
earnings for the best three of the four 
years 1946-1949. On the invested-capi- 
tal basis, the credit would be 12 per 
cent of the first $5 million, 10 per cent 
of the next $5 million, and 8 per cent 
on all over $10 million of invested capi- 
tal. Seventy-five per cent of a taxpay- 
er’s borrowed capital could be included 
in invested capital, with corresponding 
adjustment of interest deduction. 

Of special interest to the railroads 
is a third choice—a special alternative 
excess profits credit—which would be 
available to them and other regulated 
utilities. It would be the sum of their 
income taxes plus six per cent on in- 
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vested capital, with borrowed capital 
included on a 100 per cent basis. (Here 
again there would be corresponding ad- 
justment of interest deduction.) The 
railroads sought arrangements of this 
kind in hearings on the bill. 

Other provisions of special interest 
to the railroads include those stipulat- 
ing that amounts involved in condi- 
tional sales agreements shall be al- 
lowed as borrowed capital; and the 
so-called lessor-lessee provisions, which 
stipulate that income taxes paid by a 
lessee for a lessor shall be excluded 
from the excess profits income compu- 
tations of both, and which provide for 
equitable apportionment of the excess 
profits credit between a lessor and les- 
see under certain long-term railroad 
leases. 

The excess profits tax provisions of 
the bill would become effective as of 
July 1, 1950, while the increase in 
surtax would be effective with taxable 
years beginning after June 30, 1950. 
The latter means that the railroads gen- 
erally would get the surtax increase as 
of January 1, 1951. 


Probe of Bus Fares 
Dropped by I.C.C. 


Finding that present fares and 
charges had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
discontinued the general investigation 
of bus fares which it instituted in July, 
1946. The proceeding was docketed as 
No. MC-C-550, and the commission’s 
action was that recommended in the 
proposed report by Examiner Michael 
T. Corcoran. 

As reported in Railway Age of Au- 
gust 5, 1950, page 60, Mr. Corcoran’s 
report was a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of 191 mimeographed pages, which 
reviewed a record that included evi- 
dence as to the history and all present 
phases of the bus business. The com- 
mission’s report occupied seven mimeo- 
graphed pages. It noted that no party 
to the proceeding filed exceptions to 
the findings of fact contained in the 
proposed report or to the examiner’s 
recommendations. 

“The present intercity fares and 
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50,742 New Freight Cars for 
New York Central’s 
Preparedness Program 


PE utting an 11,000-mile railroad into top working 
or fighting trim is no overnight job. You can’t wait 
till record peacetime production or a national emer- 
gency creates the need. 


That’s why New York Central started building its 
new freight fleet in 1945... the minute steel became 
available. And Central has gone right on ordering 
an average of 10,000 new freight cars a year. 


So, today, thousands of new New York Central 
freight cars are riding the rails. And more are roll- 
ing off the production lines daily in one of the 
largest new car programs in railroad history. 


These cars represent a $232,000,000 item in 
Central’s preparedness plans. A vast private invest- 
ment in the public interest. For it is by railroad 
freight, above all, that America mobilizes its might 
for prosperity in peace and security at all times. 
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TWO SHOTS from the Baltimore & Ohio’s new cartoon-style 
sound slide-motion film on loss and damage prevention, 
produced in color by the Stephen Fitzgerald Company, New 
York. It is not a “how to do it’ educational piece, but aims 
to inspire railroad men who know their jobs to do their 


tasks more carefully. Each man who has anything to do with 
the handling of freight is told that if only he will “think 
twice’ he will do the job the right way, and in doing so 
he will create good will among the company’s patrons, and, 
thereby, job security for himself 





charges of respondents are, on the 
whole, lower than those in effect in 
1934, prior to federal regulation,” the 
commission also said. It added that 
bus fares in effect in 1947 averaged 
only 69 per cent of those in effect in 
1934. The report went on to say that, 
while most of the bus lines have made 
“selective” increases since 1947, there 
have been no “widespread general in- 
creases.” 


C.A.A. Estimates Show 1950 
Was Good Air Line Year 


Scheduled air lines in 1950 had a 
13 per cent increase over 1949 in the 
number of revenue passengers, accord- 
ing to year-end estimates by Donald 
W. Nyrop, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trator. At the same time the air car- 
riers maintained their “high safety 
level of recent years,” with only four 
fatal accidents in 460,453,000 revenue 
miles. 

“Using the National Safety Council 
measuring rod of passenger fatalities 
per 100 million passenger miles flown, 
this gives a rate of 1.2 in domestic 
operations, compared with 1.3 for the 
previous year,” Mr. Nyrop said. The 
fact that there was one international 
accident in 1950 against none in 1949, 
however, brings the combined domestic- 
international rate to 1.4, compared 
with 1.0 in 1949, he added. A total of 
144 persons were killed in accidents in- 
volving scheduled air lines in 1950. 

During the year, freight ton-miles 
of these scheduled air lines went up 33 
per cent, according to Mr. Nyrop’s esti- 
mates. Domestic carriers accounted for 
a total of 120.5 million ton-miles dur- 
ing 1950, an increase of 27 per cent 
over 1949. Express ton-miles flown by 
domestic lines in 1950 reached 37 
million, an increase of 33 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Mr. Nyrop also reported that under 
the Federal Aid Airport Program 598 
grant agreements were entered into in 
1950, involving $40,600,000 in federal 


funds. During the year 452 projects 
were completed, at a cost to the gov- 
ernment of $27,300,000. 


Union Shop, Check-Off 
Bill Sent to President 


Passage by the House on January 1 
completed Congressional action on the 
bill to amend the Railway Labor Act 
for the purpose of authorizing the in- 
clusion in labor-management agree- 
ments of provisions for a union shop 
and a check-off of union dues. The bill, 
S.3295, had been passed by the Senate 
on December 11, 1950, so the House’s 
action sent it to President Truman. 

That action, by a roll-call vote of 
292 to 52, came after the acting chair- 
man of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce—Repre- 
sentative Beckworth, Democrat of 
Texas—had successfully executed a 
maneuver which brought the Senate 
bill before the House. A similar House 
bill, H.R. 7789, was also pending, but 
its proponents had been unable to ob- 
tain a rule for its consideration from 
the House committee on rules. 

Acting in accordance with instruc- 
tions he had received from the inter- 
state commerce committee, Representa- 
tive Beckworth got the Senate-ap- 
proved bill before the House by calling 
it “up from the speaker’s table.” The 
maneuver resulted in a roll-call vote of 
286 to 48 whereby the House agreed to 
consider the bill. 

In the debate which followed, Rep- 
resentative Beckworth’s argument for 
passage of the bill was supported by 
the interstate commerce committee’s 
ranking minority member and former 
chairman — Representative Wolverton, 
Republican of New Jersey. “As I see 
it,” Mr. Wolverton said, “the matter 
before us is very simple. It is merely 
a question of whether the Congress de- 
sires to continue to deny to railroad 
labor the right by collective bargain- 
ing with management to negotiate 
union-shop agreements when we have 


protected by the Taft-Hartley Act that 
right in all industries except those sub- 
ject to the Railway Labor Act.” 

The House’s favorable action on 
passage of the bill was preceded by 
defeat of a motion to recommit the 
measure to the interstate commerce 
committee. That motion was made by 
Representative Smith, Democrat of 
Virginia. 


1.C.C. Suspends Tariffs 
Cancelling Tourist Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended, from January 1 
through July 31, the operation of 
tariffs whereby western railroads pro- 
pose to cancel their so-called tourist or 
“intermediate class” fares. The com- 
mission will investigate the proposal 
of the western roads in a proceeding 
docketed as I1.&S. No. 5883 which has 
been assigned for hearing before Ex- 
aminer Glenn at Washington, D. C., on 
January 31. 


W. J. Brennan Retires 


William J. Brennan, a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
staff for more than 45 years, retired 
December 31, 1950. Mr. Brennan was 
appointed an attorney-examiner with 
the commission in 1926, and was serv- 
ing in that capacity, in the Bureau 
of Formal Cases, at the time of his re- 
tirement. A native of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Brennan first entered the commission’s 
service in 7905. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Car loadings for the week ended 
December 30 were not available when 
this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 23, 1950, totaled 
747,204 cars, and the summary for that 
week as compiled by the Car Service 
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REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended aed December 23 
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District 1949 1948 
ND 5s S56ws 136,166 115,752 116,305 
Allegheny ...... 151,760 129,680 128,496 
legion ee 55,244 47,584 46,418 
Southern ....... 132,322 111,001 103,031 
Northwestern ... 80,134 67,369 64,586 
Central Western. . 127,305 97,383 95,675 
Southwestern ... 64,273 54,534 54,188 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 271,712 219,286 214,499 
Total All Roads.. 747,204 623,303 608,699 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ..... 52,739 39,982 37,722 
Livestock ...... 876 7,965 7 A445 
TS SOR 152,436 133,983 133,160 
Tas isles 16,128 11,987 13,670 
Forest products 49,411 36,722 31,941 

Wi eaaseses es 14,074 12,268 11,279 
Merchandise _I.c.! 78,250 77,098 75,716 
Miscellaneous ... 375,290 303,298 297,766 
Yecember 23 ... 747,204 623,303 608,699 

ecember 16 ... 772,902 639,723 754,552 

ecember 9 ... 766,743 668,825 782,913 

ecember 2 ... 739,922 693,923 804,172 
dovember 25 ... 701,421 664,555 722,936 
Cumulative total 

51 weeks .... 38,297,147 35,414,107 42,134,218 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended December 23 totaled 
74,389 cars, compared with 79,580 cars 
for the previous week, and 65,398 cars 
for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue _ Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
December 23, 1950 74,389 34,043 
December 24, 1949 65,398 29,206 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
December 23, 1950 3,851,285 1,617,851 
December 24, 1949 3,857,663 1,572,526 
New Truck-Industry Role 


Is “Jumper-Into-Breach” 


“If World War III comes and brings 
with it the sabotaging and bombing of 
our defense plants and transportation 
facilities, rail services may be disrupted 
and the trucking industry will have to 
be ready to step into the breach,” Le- 
land James, president of American 
Trucking Associations, declared in a 
year-end statement. 

Mr. James said “the magnitude of 
this added task is hard to estimate but 
the survival of millions of our people 
and the winning or losing of the war 
itself may depend upon its correct ap- 
praisal, and the provision in advance 
of the facilities needed to meet the 
situation.” 

The statement by Mr. James ap- 
praised the role of the trucking indus- 


try in connection with defense produc- 
tion. The A.T.A. president said that 
while there are 71 per cent more trucks 
in service today than in 1941, all avail- 
able trucks in the country are already 
working, with the prospect of greater 
need in the year ahead. 

Mr. James estimated hat 9,000,000 
trucks of all types will be required by 
the end of 1951 to maintain “essential” 
truck transportation. He said _ the 
A.T.A. has already advised the De- 
fense Transport Administration of the 
trucking industry’s 1951 needs, which 
include 106,000 heavy truck tractors, 
418,000 medium trucks and truck trac- 
tors, and 96,000 trailers. 


Republic Opens 
Mexico City Office 
The Republic Carloading & Dis- 


tributing Co. has announced the open- 
ing of a branch office in Mexico City. 
The new office, Republic’s 53rd, will 
supplement the Laredo, Tex., office, 
through which the company’s Mexican 
business has been previously handled. 


Canadian Rate Increase 
Hearings Begin January 19 


Hearings will be opened at Ottawa, 
Ont., on January 19 by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners on the Cana- 
dian railways’ December 21 applica- 
tion for an immediate general freight 
rate increase of five per cent (See 
Railway Age of December 23, 1950, 
page 38.) 

No dates have been announced for 
consideration of railway requests for 
an increase of an unnamed amount 
which the railways want to go into ef- 
fect June 1 next, or for a complete 
change in the rate-making method, 
which could in itself bring about high- 
er charges. 

The companies seek the five per cent 
increase to offset expenses of a seven- 
cents-an-hour wage increase obtained 
by 124,000 non-operating employees 
and estimated to cost $30,800,000 a 
year. The proposed freight increase 
would yield about $17,500,000 a year. 
The final three cents of the seven-cent 
wage boost were awarded December 19 
by Justice R. L. Kellock of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, acting as gov- 
ernment arbitrator in the long railway- 
union wage dispute. He also set next 
June 1 as the effective date for a five- 
day, 40-hour week for employees with- 





out loss of pay from the present 48 
hours. It is to cover the cost of the 
shorter work week that the railways 
have asked for the deferred rate in- 
crease. 

Hearings on the five per cent ap- 
plication will follow shortly after a 
January 15 session before the transport 
board at which the railways have been 
asked by the commissioners to bring in 
proposals for equalization of freight 
rates in the various areas of Canada. 


1.C.C. Approves Steamship 
Line’s Fla.-N.Y. Rates 


The Refrigerated Steamship Line’s 
proportional rates and charges cover- 
ing the truck-water movement of citrus 
fruit from inland points in Florida to 
New York, have been approved by Di- 
vision 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The rates vary with the 
inland origin of the fruit, which moves 
to the ports of Fort Pierce and Jack- 
sonville by truck. 

The commission’s findings were 
made in Docket No. 30403, a proceed- 
ing instituted by the I-C.C. to deter- 
mine the lawfulness of the steamship 
line’s system of quoting combination 
truck-water rates on the citrus fruit 
movements. The rates were opposed by 
railroads publishing competitive all- 
rail rates on similar movements be- 
tween Florida and New York. 

Division 3 said the _ proportional 
rates were generally reasonable with 
the exception of shipments from Vero 
Beach to Fort Pierce, where a reduc- 
tion of one cent a box in the truck rate 
was suggested. The division also found 
unlawf"] the steamship line’s practice 
of advancing trucking charges to the 
truckmen actually performing the 
cartage, whether the trucks were owned 
by the shipper or otherwise. 


C. P. Increases Pensions 


Changes in the Canadian Pacific’s 
pension plan, providing increased min- 
imum pensions, giving employees the 
option of retiring between the ages of 
60 and 65, and increasing the rate of 
employee contribution from three to 
four per cent, have been announced by 
L. B. Unwin, C. P., vice-president of 
finance, and chairman of the pension 
committee. 

Recommended by a committee of 
company and employee representatives 
and approved by the board of direc- 





REPORT OF FIRE LOSSES FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1949 





Rolling Stock Buildings Bridges, Tunnels, Material in Not 

Classification (including (including Trestles, Snowsheds Storage Along Separately 
of Causes contents) contents) Culverts and Fences R/W and in Yards Classified Total 

No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
Heating 281 $ 140,911 ' 234 $ 157,156 2 $ 100 - $ — _ $ — 4 284 521 $ 298,451 
Lighting 62 28,096 144,382 2 222 - aa => - 3 195 124 172,895 
Power 796 1,132,644 120 165,087 98 127,439 25 1,932 14 9,657 83 12,791 1,136 1,449,550 
Occupational 303 162,495 77 323,018 21 6,043 6 179 13 6,336 94 81,144 514 649,215 
Outside causes 465 694,438 212 542,493 47 173,044 36 3,085 68 33,251 155 45 983 1,491,313 
Miscellaneous 546 1,720,936 301 1,141,740 69 82,353 14 767 21 14,354 78 122,830 1,029 3,082,980 
Cause unknown 736 631,484 273 794,223 48 136,218 21 5,592 32 7,465 58 20,805 1,168 1,595,787 
Total 3,189 4,511,004 1,274 3,268,099 287 595,419 102 11,555 148 71,063 475 283,051 5,475 8,740,191 
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Smart executive! Naturally, he knows 
that upset plans and lost hours make 
serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s 
Sentinel Service to his aid. Unloading, 
processing, and marketing proceed with- 
out a hitch. 

Another valuable part of Sentinel 
Service is its Automatic Records feature. 
If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and 
consignee are informed immediately — 
then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 

You will like the advantages of this 
unusual service. You can have them— 
even if your plant is not actually on B&O 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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‘i#’s Siding-to-Siding time that counts 


so I prefer Sentinel Service’’ 


lines. Sentinel Service is automatically 
applied to cars from the time they are 
received on the B&O... Ask our man! 















tors, the new rules will increase the 
minimum pension for employees al- 
ready retired from $30 to $35 monthly, 
in addition to which a supplemental 
allowance of five dollars per month for 
those under age 70 wiil be continued. 
Minimum pensions will be increased 
to $40 monthly, for retirements after 
January 1, 1951, to $50 for retirements 
after July 1, 1951, and to $60 monthly 
for retirements after January 1], 1952. 
Proportionate increases in the mini- 
mum allowance have also been made 
for non-contributors. 

Under the amended rules, any C. P. 
employee may voluntarily retire with- 
out medical examination between the 
ages of 60 and 65 if he has 35 years of 
service. Such employees, should they 
remain with the company, also have 
the option of choosing a joint and sur- 
vivor pension, so that a survivor allow- 
ance would become payable even if 
the employee should die before he ac- 
tually retires on pension. 

The decision to raise the rate of con- 
tribution by one per cent was made 
necessary by reduction in income of 
the pension fund because of lowered 
interest rates on government bonds, 
the rapid rise in cost of pensions be- 
cause of increased wages upon which 
pensions are based, and the additional 
benefits. 


R.E.A. Gets Rate Boost 
On Fruit, Vegetables 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Railway Ex- 
press Agency to increase its charges on 
small shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables by 10 per cent, and to boost its 
minimum charge on such shipments by 
10 cents. Depending on point of origin, 
the minimum charge at present ranges 
between 75 cents and 83 cents per 
shipment. 

Early in 1950, the R.E.A. filed new 
tariff schedules with the commission in 
which it was proposed a general re- 
vision in express commodity rates and 
minimum charges on lL.c.]. shipments of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The commission suspended the pro- 
posed increases on May 26. In handing 
down its present findings, the commis- 
sion said R.E.A.’s proposed new rates 
and charges would be excessive, and 
ordered the agency to cancel the tariffs. 
It found, however, that increases as 
noted above were justified. 

The authorized increases would 
apply on l.c.l. shipments and would 
mainly affect the gift-fruit package 
business. The commission noted that 
this involves every producing area in 
the United States. 

“The record before us shows that 
the proposed increases of as much as 
100 per cent in the minimum charges 
on fruit packages would work serious 
injury to a number of shippers and 
would virtually destroy a substantial 
part of this traffic,” the commission 
said. “We are convinced that the 
abrupt increases proposed would result 
in unjust and unreasonable minimum 
charges per shipment,” it added. 
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MAKING A SPEECH before the New 
Haven, Conn., Advertising Club recently, 
Leslie H. Tyler, assistant director of pub- 
licity for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, dramatized the road’s various 
promotional trains by riding into the 
room on a bicycle to depict its “bicycle 
trains.’ He also carried a pair of skis 
over his shoulder to represent “snow 
trains,”’ carried a baseball bat, a fishing 
rod and a pair of boxing gloves, and 
had a huge flower in his buttonhole to 
represent the “flower show specials.” 
Left to right behind Mr. Tvler are Wil- 
liam H. Tuthill, Frank Bean (club pres- 
ident), and Harry Lashar 





SUPPLY TRADE 


Two Steel Firms Announce 
Expansion Projects 


Answering demands for more steel 
for defense and other essential services. 
the United States Steel Corporation and 
a subsidiary, the Geneva Steel Com- 
pany, have announced plans for plant 
expansions which will add materially 
to the nation’s total annual steel out- 
put. 

A wholly new and completely integ- 
rated steel plant will be built by the 
parent firm at Morrisville. Pa. It will 
have a capacity, when completed. of 
1.800.000 ingot tons of steel per vear. 
and will produce a wide range of fin- 
ished products, includine bars. stan- 
dard steel pipe. wire rods. hot and 
cold rolled sheets and strip, and tin 
plate. To be named the Fairless Works. 
in honor of Benjamin P. Fairless, presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel, the new mill will 
be started early next spring, and is 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
1952. Actual production is expected to 
begin some six to twelve months after 
construction begins. 








Additional facilities to be installed 
at the Geneva (Utah) plant of Geneva 
Steel will permit an increase in its 
annual capacity from 1.4 to 1.56 mil- 
lion net tons. 


A. F. O’Connor has been ap- 
pointed manager of the “Equipco” 
hand brake department of the Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. Mr. O’Con- 
nor was formerly sales manager. In his 
new position he will be in charge of 
sales, product development, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing. This depart- 
ment will embrace all metallic items 
for railroad equipment, except “Equip- 
co” refrigerator car specialties. 


Ralph J. Cordiner, whose election 
as president of the General Electric 
Company was reported in the De- 
cember 23, 1950, issue of Railway Age, 
has been associated with G.E. for 24 
years. During that period he served as 
manager of five of the company’s de- 
partments, and had been executive 
vice-president since 1949. Mr. Cordiner 
has been continuously connected with 
the electrical industry since his un- 
dergraduate days at Whitman College 
in Walla Walla, Wash., his birthplace. 
His first position was on a part-time 
basis with the Pacific Power & Light 
Co. In 1922 he was made commercial 
manager of a division of Pacific Power 
& Light. In less than a year he was 
offered a position with the Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Company with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore. Five 
years later he became northwest man- 
ager there and in 1920 moved to San 
Francisco, Cal., to become Pacific 





R. J. Cordiner 


Coast division manager. When the 
heating device section of Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance was transfer- 
red from Chicago and consolidated 
with G.E.’s appliance and merchan- 
dise department at Bridgeport, Conn., 
in 1932, Mr. Cordiner went with the 
section as manager and chairman of 
the management committee. Two years 
later he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of appliance sales and in 1935 
became manager of the radio division. 
A year later he was promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the appliance and 
merchandise department and in Janu- 
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No foolin’. I’m really serious about this. 
When you ship by rail—by Union 
Pacific — you pay the freight charges 
and that’s the end of it! We don’t 
expect the taxpayers to maintain our 
right-of-way for us. In fact, we recently 
set aside over 100 million dollars just 
for that purpose. 


And yet all of us, railroads and their 
employees too, pay our fair share of 
taxes, a part of which do provide 


52 Sercwite -Ethjo Ubi Feat” 


and maintain facilities used by other 
forms of transportation with which 
we compete. 


By the way, we're not only set up to 
give you efficient freight service... 
we have traffic specialists, from coast 
to coast, whose information and help- 
ful suggestions are yours for the ask- 
ing. Call your nearest Union Pacific 
freight representative at any time. 





ary, 1938, to manager of the depart- 
ment. In 1942 Mr. Cordiner entered 
government service as director general 
of war production scheduling and vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board. 
He rejoined G.E. as assistant to the 
president in 1943 and was elected vice- 
president in February, 1945, holding 
that position until his election as execu- 
tive vice-president. 


James A. Higgs, who for over 30 
years has been resident manager cover- 
ing the Southeastern district of the 
Massey Concrete Products Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president. 
He will continue to be headquartered 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


R. L. Clark has been appointed 
sales engineer for the Ajax-Consoli- 
dated Company, with headquarters 
in the First National Bank building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


F. M. Mantell, who has been in 
charge of the cost and quotation de- 
partment of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the past 15 years, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of the order department. Don- 
ald Petersen becomes assistant vice- 
president in charge of the company’s 
manufacturing plants at Hammond, 
Ind., New Kensington, Pa., and La- 
chine, Que. 


F. R. Dickenson, president of the 
Townsend Company, has announced 
completion of a merger of his firm 
and the Cherry Rivet Company of 
Los Angeles, Cal. The latter will oper- 
ate as the Cherry River Company, di- 
vision of Townsend Company. William 
B. Hubbard, former president of 
Cherry Rivet, has been elected to the 
Townsend board of directors and will 
be managing director of the Cherry 
Division. The merger was effected by 
an exchange of 614 shares of Cherry 
Rivet stock for each share of Townsend 
stock. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has purchased from the Esso 
Standard Oil Company the latter’s 
Buna-N synthetic rubber plant in Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. The plant will be oper- 
ated by the Naugatuck chemical divi- 
sion of the rubber company, which 
will continue to market Buna-N rubber 
under the trade name Paracril. 


George W. Sines, chief engineer 
of the car division of the Austin-West- 
ern Company, has resigned to be- 
come assistant vice-president in charge 
of engineering for the Lake Shore 
Engineering Company. 


The H. K. Porter Company has 
acquired the Delta Star Electric 
Company, manufacturer of high vol- 
tage electrical equipment. 


Charles L. Hardy, formerly assis- 
tant to the president, has been elected 
president of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, to succeed Everett D. Graff, 
who has become chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Thomas Z. Hayward, 
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John D. Dickinson, formerly manager 
of locomotive sales of the Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation, at New York, who has 
been appointed assistant district man- 
ager of the New York district office of 
the successor Baldwin-Lima Hamilton 
Corporation. Mr. Dickinson has been 
associated with Lima-Hamilton since 
1927 





formerly general manager of sales for 
the 13 Ryerson steel service plants, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Ernest G. Doke, assistant to the 
president, and Joseph J. Murphy, 
manager of sales, of the MacLean- 
Fogg Lock Nut Company have been 
named vice-presidents, with offices, as 
before, in Chicago. 


T. E. Rodman, president of the 
Maintenance Equipment Company, 
retired on December 31, under a com- 
pany pension system, after 22 years 
service. Max K. Ruppert, president 
of the P & M Co., has assumed addi- 
tional duties as president of Mainte- 
nance Equipment. Emmons Over- 
mier, vice-president of the Mainte- 
nance Equipment Company, has been 
named executive vice-president, and 
Peter Wolf, secretary and treasurer, 
has had his duties expanded to include 
supervision of sales as sales manager, 


formerly handled by Mr. Rodman, both 


_ with offices in Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


John P. Hoelzel, president of the 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp.. died 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on De- 
cember 26. He was 67 years old. 


Ernest P. Waud, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Griffin 
Wheel Company, died on December 
22, 1950, at Chicago. Mr. Waud 
was born on April 10, 1882, at 
London, England, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
N. Y., and Cornell University. He en- 
tered the service of the Griffin com- 
pany at Denver, Colo., in May, 1905. 
Later he was transferred to Chicago 
and employed in various capacities un- 
til 1909, when he was elected assistant 





treasurer. In 1917 he was elected as- 
sistant to the president, becoming a 
vice-president two years later. In De- 
cember, 1937, Mr. Waud was elected 
president, which position he held un- 
til December, 1948, when he became 
chairman of the executive committee. 


Australia.—The Queensland Gov- 
ernment Railways have invited bids by 
January 31 covering manufacture, sup- 
ply and delivery of 1,000 low-side steel 
freight cars, according to Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. American firms 
wanting to submit bids should cable 
the Commissioner for Railways, Bris- 
bane, Australia, requesting an extension 
of the bidding period. Specifications 
and bidding instructions may be bor- 
rowed from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








Iraq.—The Iraqui State Railways 
are considering construction of a new 
railway line between Baghdad and 
Karbala and Najaf at an approximate 
cost of $5,583,829, according to foreign 
press reports summarized in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board has announced that Frank C. 
Rathje, president of the Transporta- 
tion Association of America, will be 
the guest speaker for the board’s 92nd 
regular meeting, which is scheduled for 
January 23 and 24 at Chicago’s Palmer 
House. Mr. Rathje will speak on 
“America’s Horizon.” 





To honor the centennial of the Illi- 
nois Central, a joint dinner meeting of 
the Railway Supply Group, the 
Transportation Committee and the 
Round Table of the Union League 
Club of Chicago, will be held on Janu- 
ary 9 in room 710 of the club building. 
Guest speakers will be Wayne A. 
Johnston, president of the I-C., and 
Carlton J. Corliss, author of the road’s 
recently released centennial history, 
“Main Line of Mid-America.” 


Some 400 members and guests of 
the Railway Business Women’s As- 
sociation of St. Louis, (Mo.) gath- 
ered in the ballroom of the Sheraton 
Hotel, St. Louis, for the group’s an- 
nual Christmas luncheon. Miss Mary 
A. Grainey, president of the St. Louis 
group, was the principal speaker. Na- 
tional president, Miss Sarah Barker 
of Minneapolis, was one of those at- 
tending. 


The Fifth Annual National Short 


Course on transportation losses of per- 
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N. matter what your freight problem is, C&O has what 
it takes to deliver the goods—know-how, experienced personnel, 
and the most modern equipment. Whether it be perishables 
shipped from the citrus belt or hard goods on one-day hauls, 
you can be sure of your shipment and its delivery when you ship 
with C&O. Watching and working for your wares all along the 
line is C & O’s nation-wide service agency, an experienced, 
highly trained group of traffic experts. Your shipment is their job. 
So be sure you check with C &O before you let your shipment go. 
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ishables will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Ind., March 
19-22, inclusive. The course is arranged 
by the Freight Claim Division of the 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, the American Railway De- 
velopment Association and the uni- 
versity. 


“Steel Solves Old Problems in 
Freight Equipment” will be the sub- 
ject of an illustrated talk by H. D. 
Fenske, vice-president of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, at the Janu- 
ary 12 meeting of the Eastern Car 
Foreman’s Association, which is to 
be held at 7:45 p.m. in room 502 of the 
Engineering Societies building, 29 
West 39th street, New York. Election 
of officers for 1951 will also be held at 
the meeting, which will be preceded by 
a buffet supper at 6 p.m. at 7 East 40th 
street. 


Under the auspices of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce, an after- 
noon symposium on port affairs and a 
dinner in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence waterway project will be held 
at the Parker House in Boston on Jan- 
uary 16. The symposium will include 
panels on port development and the 
port authority, Boston’s competitive 
position, and labor-management rela- 
tions. Included in the panel member- 
ships are James F. Doolan, executive 
vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; E. S. French, presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine, and H. D. 
Johnston, general manager of the Bos- 
ton & Albany. Richard Parkhurst, 
president of the B. & M. subsidiary 
Mystic Terminal Company, will pre- 
side at the labor-management session, 
while the principal dinner speaker will 
be Caroll B. Huntress, chairman of the 
National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence. 


More than 200 metal firms will show 
new products and latest developments 
at the Seventh Western Metal Ex- 
position, to be held March 19-23, at 
the Auditorium and Exposition Hall in 
Oakland, Cal. On the same dates, ap- 
proximately 100 speakers will deliver 
papers on recent developments in the 
making, working, fabricating, treating 
and application of metals, at technical 
sessions of the Western Metal Con- 
gress, also to be held in Oakland. The 
theme for the exhibits and speakers 
will be “Production for America.” 


Montana Western.—The I.C.C. 
has again postponed, from January 15, 
1951, to March 1, 1951, the ef- 
fective date of the order in which 
it denied this road’s application 
for authority to abandon its entire line, 
and at the same time prescribed joint 
through rates for carload grain mov- 
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ing from points on the M.W. to points 
on the Great Northern. (See Railway 
Age of September 2, 1950, page 96.) 
The commission’s latest action, which 
is the second postponement of the 
original order, was taken at the re- 
quest of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To abandon 57.5 mi. 
of line between Alma, Ga., and Anguilla. Divi- 
sion 4 found that the expenditure of an esti- 
mated $1,800,000 to rehabilitate the line would 
be “‘improvident,’’ and noted also that existence 
of other rail lines in the area would help reduce 
any inconvenience to shippers. By diverting over- 
head traffic to alternate routes on its own lines, 
the A. C. L. expects to save up to $184,000 a 
year by this abandonment. 

GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—To abandon 18.3 
mi. of branch line between Cass City, Mich., and 
Bad Axe. The town of Bad Axe, at the end of 
the branch, will continue to receive rail service 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To abandon approxi- 
mately 17 miles of branch line between Rush 
City, Minn., and Grantsburg, Wis. Although aver- 
age annual losses from operation of the branch 
have decreased slightly since 1943, Division 4 
said such improvement is no indication that the 
branch ever would become self-supporting. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in December 


Domestic orders for 174 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units and 10 gas tur- 
bine electric locomotives, costing ap- 
proximately $32,800,000, and 8,764 
freight-train cars costing about $43,- 


820,000, were reported in Ruilway Age 
in December. No orders for passenger- 
train cars for domestic use were re- 
ported. An accompanying table lists the 
orders in detail. 

During the 12 months of 1950 Rail- 
way Age has reported domestic orders 
for 137,751 freight-train cars, costing 
an estimated $694,476,600; 61 passen- 
ger-train cars costing approximately 
$6,366,000; and 2,733 diesel-electric 
locomotive units, 15 steam, 12 elec- 
tric and 10 gas turbine electric locomo- 
tives, costing an estimated $415,366,- 
000. The aggregate estimated cost of 
railroad equipment for domestic service 
reported ordered during 1950 — $1,- 
116,208,600 — exceeds by more than 
$168,000,000 the previous record for 
capital expenditures by Class I rail- 
roads for cars and locomotives. The 
previous record—$948,000,000—was es- 
tablished in 1949. Detailed lists, by 
purchaser, of all locomotive and car 
orders placed in the United States dur- 
ing 1950, based on data received from 
purchasers and manufacturers of rail- 
road equipment, will be published in 
the January 15 Review and Outlook is- 
sue of Railway Age. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Northern Pacific has an- 
nounced that its 1951 building and pur- 
chase program calls for “the construc- 
tion of 500 box cars and 100 covered 
hoppers at the company’s Brainerd, 
Minn., shops, and the purchase from 
suppliers of 250 gondolas, together 
with the continuance of heavy repair 
and maintenance of cars. Total cost 
will be approximately $5,500,000.” The 
order for 250 gondolas was previously 





Locomotives 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 
‘ Sc sicansosaaeae ee 13 1,500-hp. Road Dec. 2 Electro-Motive 
10 1,500-hp. Freight Dec. 2 Electro-Motive 
25 1,200-hp. Switching Dec. 2 Electro-Motive 
14 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Dec. 2 Electro-Motive 
DONS? Sok akecuseanen 5 2,250-hp. Passenger Dec. 16 Electro-Motive 
4 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Dec. 16 Fairbanks, Morse 
2 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Dec. 16 American-G. E. 
Lo eee er ee 43 1,500-hp. Freight Dec. 9 Electro-Motive 
25 1,500-hp. Gen. Purpose Dec. 9 Electro-Motive 
7 2,250-hp. Passenger Dec. 9 Electro-Motive 
16* 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Dec. 9 American-G. E. 
10 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Dec. 9 Fairbanks, Morse 
acs sahseemaebesaes 10 Gas Turbine Electric Dec. 30 General Electric 


*One for the Yadkin. 


Freight Cars 


Se. 85, eee CCE Pe 18 Dump Dec. 16 Magor Car 
a ee ey eee 300 50-ton Box Dec. 16 Pullman-Standard 
200 50-ton Gondola Dec. 16 Pullman-Standard 
25 70-ton Cov. Hopper Dec. 16 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
fs BOE a abubGuckocates 50 50-ton Flat Dec. 16 Greenville Steel Car 
ee Oy ees 42 50-ton Box Dec. 16 Pullman-Standard 
c Fieschshesus ,000 50-ton Box Dec. 9 Pullman-Standard 
1,000 50-ton Box Dec. 9 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Se .565555, 625050 40 79-ton Cov. Hopper Dec. 16 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
i Oe eS ee 50 50-ton Box Dec. 16 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cuyahoga Valley ....... 100 70-ton Gondola Dec. 16 Magor Car 


300 50-ton Gondola 


Dec. 9 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Dec. 9 Pullman-Standard 


LL AaLene tase sbetabeeenee 1,000 50-ton Gondola Dec. 16 R.R. Shops 
9 Dump Dec. 16 Magor Car 
ley ey eee ree 500 50-ton Hopper Dec. 30 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
oe eS 200 50-ton Flat Dec. 2 R.R. Shops 
Us, (i sae ehnae sand okew 5 70-ton Cov. Hopper — Dec. 16 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bis Es Gusnssnewecss ban 50-ton Box Dec. 16 Pullman-Standard 
300 70-ton Hopper Dec. 16 Bethlehem Steel 
300 50-ton Gondola Dec. 16 Bethlehem Steel 
25 Caboose Dec. 16 R.R. Shops 
OE 3. | A ee 100 50-ton Box Dec. 16 Pullman-Standard 
Union Tank Car ........ 1,000 50-ton Tank Dec. 2 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
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Fast information on all freight traffic matters is always 
available at Illinois Central traffic offices, many of which 
are now served by teletype circuits. 


The Illinois Central Service Bureau was the first established 
on any railroad and is one of the proud achievements of 
one hundred years of Illinois Central progress. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


FOR 100 YEARS THE MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA 
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announced in Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 4. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Central of New Jersey has 
ordered 31 diesel-electric locomotive 
units, costing $4,292,825. Fourteen 
1,600-hp. general utility units and one 
1,000-hp. road-switching unit have 
been ordered from the American Loco- 
motive Company and the General Elec- 
tric Company; nine 1,200-hp. switching 
units have been ordered from the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation, and seven 1,200- 
hp. switching units from the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 

Delivery of the 31 locomotive units, 
inquiry for which was reported in 
Railway Age of December 9, page 63, 
is expected by the fall of 1951. 


The Illinois Central has ordered 44 
diesel-electric locomotive units from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. The order includes 
four 2,250-hp. passenger units which 
will be assigned, upon delivery, to 
streamlined passenger trains operating 
between Chicago and _ Birmingham, 
Ala., New Orleans, La., Waterloo, Iowa. 
and St. Louis, Mo. The remainder of 
the order includes three 1,500-hp., 35 
1,200-hp. and two 600-hp. switchers, 
which will be assigned to various points 
throughout the system. 


The Northern Pacific has an- 
nounced that its 1951 improvement 
program calls for purchase ‘of six 
6,000-hp. diesel freight locomotives and 
three 1,500-hp. diesel road-switchers, at 
a cost in excess of $4,000,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for spring and early sum- 
mer. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has or- 
dered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company to install a 
type K, class M, traffic control system 
between Grafton, W. Va., and Jackson. 
The control machine, to be located at 
Grafton, will have a 200-in. panel 
equipped with 109 track lights and 94 
levers for control of 45 switch ma- 
chines, 3 switch locks and 120 signals. 
Type K relays, model 10 and 9A elec- 
tric switch locks, and type U color- 
position-light signals will be used. 


The Reading has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. material to 
install between Weston, N. J., and 
Glen Moore, the remotely controlled 
interlocking facilities necessary to per- 
mit removal of 18.7 mi. of third track. 
A style C machine will be installed at 
Weston. The order also includes style 
TR color-light signals, style M-2 elec- 
tric switch machines, style SL-25 
electric switch locks, relays, rectifiers 
and housings. Field installation will be 
handled by railroad forces. 


The Union Pacific has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
materials to install automatic signal- 


ing on 11.5 mi. of single track between 
Wallula, Wash., and Hinkle, Ore. The 
order includes color-light signals, re- 
lays, rectifiers, housings and MC-1 mo- 
tor car indicators. Field installation 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


MARINE 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., has ordered 
from the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Chester, Pa., two new “Seatrain” 
vessels for transporting freight cars 
on regular runs between New York, 
Havana, Cuba, and Gulf ports. The 
new vessels are scheduled for delivery 
in August, 1951. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Northern Pacific has an- 
nounced that its 1951 improvement 
program calls for laying new and 
heavier rail and rock ballast at various 
points on the main line, at a cost of 


nearly $8,000,000. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.— 
This road is planning to construct spur 
and auxiliary tracks in Vigo County, 
Ind., totaling 3.6 miles. In an applica- 
tion filed with the I.C.C., the road 
asked the commission either to author- 
ize the construction or classify the new 
line as a spur track outside the com- 
mission’s authority. Cost of the new 
construction will be paid from cash on 
hand. The line will permit the C.&E.I. 
to serve a plant of the Public Service 
Company of Indiana. 





FINANCIAL 





Chicago & North Western-Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming.—Sale of 
Branch Line——Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
has authorized the former road to sell 
to the latter a half interest in its branch 
line between Copps Spur, Mich., and 
Martins Landing. The L.S.&I. will pay 
$144,236 for its interest in the line. 
which is 10.6 mi. in length. (See Rail- 
way Age of December 2, 1950, page 
90.) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Operation of Burlington-Rock Island. 
—The C.R.L&P. took over manage- 
ment and control of the 305-mi. Burl- 
ington-Rock Island, extending from 
Dallas, Tex., to Galveston, on January 
1. The B.-R.I. is owned jointly by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Rock Island. Under the agreement by 
which the line is run, operation alter- 
nates every five years between the 
Fort Worth & Denver City (Burling- 
ton subsidiary) and the Rock Island. 
J. D. Farrington, president of the 


Rock Island, replaces H. C. Mur- 
phy, president of the Burlington, 
as president of the B.-R.I., and J. E. 
Newton, formerly superintendent of 
the Rock Island-Frisco Terminal at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been named super- 
intendent, with headquarters at 
Teague, Tex., as noted elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Trackage Rights—The I.C.C. has 
approved modification of this road’s 
trackage rights agreement with the 
Union Pacific, covering operations over 
the latter’s line between Limon, Colo., 
and Denver, 89.4 miles. Under the new 
agreement the Rock Island will pay an 
estimated $324,620 in annual rental, as 
compared to $315,061 paid during the 
year ending June 30, 1950. Passing 
tracks on the segment are being 
lengthened, however, and this will per- 
mit the Rock Island to operate longer 
trains and utilize larger locomotives to 
greater capacity in the future. 


Georgia, Florida & Alabama.— 
Termination of Trusteeship.—Pursuant 
to court orders dated December 1, 
1950, and December 30, the trustee- 
ship of this company has been termi- 
nated, the trustee discharged and the 
properties returned to the corporation. 
The company, which owns approxi- 
mately 133 mi. of line operated by the 
Seaboard Air Line, went into receiver- 
ship on November 7, 1931, the receiver- 
ship being changed to a trusteeship on 
July 12, 1944. As noted in Railway 
Age of December 9, 1950, page 66, 
the I.C.C. has authorized the S.A.L. to 
acquire control of the G.F.&A. through 
purchase of 5,500 shares of the latter’s 
first preferred stock. 


Mason City & Clear Lake.—Pur- 
chase-—This company, an lowa cor- 
poration, has been authorized by the 
I.C.C. to purchase the assets and prop- 
erty of the Mason City & Clear Lake, 
a Delaware corporation. The transfer 
in ownership is to be effective as of 
December 28, 1950. The trackage in- 
volved is an electric interurban line 
between Mason City, Iowa, and Clear 
Lake, 10.4 miles. The new company 
will pay $47,500 in cash and will as- 
sume certain liabilities and obligations 
of the old company. The I.C.C. author- 
ized the new company to issue $12,500 
in common stock and $37,500 of in- 
come debenture bonds to finance the 
purchase. 


Maryland & Pennsvlvania.— 
Modification of Securities——Division 4 
of the I.C.C. has approved this road’s 
plan for modifying its securities under 
the so-called Mahaffie Act (section 20b 
of the Interstate Commerce Act). The 
road had proposed the modifications 
because about 74 per cent of its bonded 
indebtedness would otherwise mature 
earlv in 1951. and it did not have suffi- 
cient cash on hand to pay more than a 
“very small portion” of the amount 
due. As approved by the commission, 
the road’s plan includes the extension 
of maturity dates, altering of interest 
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to its fast, dependable diesel powered freight trains, 
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pers and passengers, alike, the finest facilities for trans- 
portation that science and engineering have achieved. 
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obligations, changing the par value of 
capital stock from $100 to $50 a share, 
and exchanging present consolidated 
mortgage bonds for new bonds and 
capital stock. (See Railway Age of 
July 22, page 57). 

Among other things, Division 4 al- 
tered the road’s original proposals by 
requiring fully cumulative contingent 
interest payments on that portion of 
bond interest which the road would 
have made only partially cumulative. 
The road proposed to pay 2 per cent 
fixed interest on both its first mortgage 
and consolidated mortgage bonds, with 
the balance of the interest in each case 
being placed on a contingent-on-earn- 
ings basis and cumulative up to a 
maximum of five years. 

The other major change imposed by 
Division 4 was that extended first mort- 
gage bonds, rather than consolidated 
mortgage bonds, be offered in exchange 
for the road’s outstanding first income 
mortgage bonds. The road had pro- 
posed to exchange $500 in new con- 
solidated mortgage bonds, plus seven 
shares of modified capital stock, for 
each $1,000 of the income mortgage 
bonds. The commission said the road 
must exchange the latter bonds for an 
equal principal amount of extended 
first mortgage bonds. 


Norfolk & Western.—A cquisition. 
—This road has been authorized by the 
‘L.C.C. to acquire and operate the 8.8- 
mi. Cloverdale & Catawba, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Lone Star Ce- 
ment Corporation located in  Bote- 
tourt county, Va. Ownership of the line 
will permit the N.&W. to serve a large 
plant which the cement company is 
constructing at the upper end of the 
line. The N.&W. and the cement com- 
pany have agreed on a purchase price 
of $1,195,479.69, representing the ex- 
pense of building the line plus reason- 
able allowances for supervision and in- 
terest during construction. The line 
was completed only about six months 
ago. 


Southern.—Bond Extension—This 
road has applied to the I.C.C. for au- 
thority to extend $12,500,000 of its St. 
Louis division first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. The bonds are due Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, and the road seeks to ex- 
tend their maturity date to January 1, 
1976. The National Investment Com- 
pany, a Southern subsidiary, would ac- 
quire $12,474,000 of the bonds now 
held by the public, using funds to be 
advanced by the road. The remainder 
of the bonds already are held by the 
Southern. When extended, the bonds 
would be held by the investment com- 
pany to provide the Southern with col- 
lateral for use in future financing or 
other purposes as needed. 


Willamina & Grand Ronde.— 
Promissory Note—Division 4 of the 
I.C.C. has authorized this road to is- 
sue a non-interest-bearing promissory 
note of $40,000 to its parent company, 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, for 
the purpose of refunding the unpaid 
balance on a similar note that was due 
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December 1, 1950..The new note will 
be dated December 31, 1950, and will 
mature December 31, 1953. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 


1.C.C. by: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$8,550,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 10 diesel-electric locomotives and 
—— cars costing an estimated $10,- 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
75 50-ton box cars (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company) 5,163.92 
340 70-ton hopper cars (Bethlehem 
Steel Company) 5,589.91 
50 70-ton hopper cars (American 
Car & Foundry Company) 5,192.92 
1,200 70-ton hopper cars (American 
Car & Foundry Company) 5,364.08 
6 1,500-hp. road-switching loco- 
motives (General Motors 
Diesel Limited of Canada) 176,144.71 
4 1,600-hp. road-switching loco- 
motives (Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton) 171,199.00 


The six 1,500-hp. locomotives are for use on the 
C.&O.’s Canadian division. The certificates, to be 
dated February 1, 1951, would mature in 30 
semiannual installments of $285,000 each, begin- 
ning August 1, 1951. They would be sold by 
competitive bids, with the interest rate to be set 
by such bids. 

ERIE.—To assume liability for $5,400,000 of 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 37 
a locomotives costing approximately 
gees Estimated 


: Description i 
Unit Cost 


and Builder 
1 4,500-hp. three-unit freight loco- 
motive (Electro-Motive Division, 


General Motors Corporation)... $444,800 
14 2,250-hp. passenger locomotives 

(Electro-Motive) ............. 221,813 
4 1,500-hp. road-switching locomo- 

tives (Electro-Motive) ........ 137,000 
1 1,200-hp. switching locomotive 

(Electro-Motive) ............6. 102,500 
2 2,250-hp. passenger locomotives 

(American Locomotive Company) 210,000 
8 1,600-hp. road-switching locomo- 

tives (American) ............ 137,000 
1 1,000-hp. switching locomotive 

Ce ee a. 102,000 
1 1,600-hp. road-switching locomo- 

tive (Baldwin Locomotive Works) 147,120 
5 1,600-hp. road-switching locomo- 

Hives TORIWIN) 65s ccnsccevces 137,350 


The certificates, to be dated January 15, 1951, 
would mature in 20 semiannual installments be- 
ginning July 15, 1951. They would be sold by 
competitive bids, with the interest rate to be set 
by such bids. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$7,080,000 of series PP equipment trust certificates 
to finance in part 38 diesel-electric locomotives, 
costing approximately $8,855,297: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 

5 4,800-hp. freight locomotives 
(American Locomotive Company) $450,560 

4,500-hp. freight locomotives 

(Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation) ..... 456,113 

2 3,200-hp. freight locomotives 
(NS RPT Sh rere 308,602 

2 3,000-hp. freight locomotives 
(Electro-Motive) .......c.cecess 312,680 

3 4,500-hp. passenger locomotives 
CO Rr ee 436,016 

3  1,500-hp. freight-passenger-switch- 
pan locomotives (Electro-Motive) 156,336 

12 1,500-hp. freight-switching loco- 
motives (Electro-Motive) ...... 146,139 

4 ee 7 switching locomotives 
(Baldwin Locomotive Works)... 98,071 

1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
(Electro-Motive) ......eseeeees 98,011 
The certificates, to be dated February 1, 1951, 
would mature in 15 I install ts of $472 





000 each, beginning February 1, 1952. They would 
be sold by competitive bids, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. The application said 
the reorganization court having jurisdiction over 
the M.P. has already approved the issue. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

CLEVELAND UNION TERMINALS.—To issue and 
sell $40,000,000 of first mortgage serial bonds, 
proceeds from sale of which will be applied 
toward paying off the company’s first mortgage 
sinking fund gold bonds on April 1, 1951. The 
latter bonds are outstanding in the total prin- 
cipal amount of $41,614,400, and are callable 
April 1 at 105 and accrued interest. (See Rail- 
way Age of November 25, 1950, page 64.) 

The commission’s report approved a selling 
price of 99.3899 for the new bonds—the bid of 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 89 associates. The new 
bonds, which were reoffered to the public on a 
2 to 3.4 per cent yield basis, will bear interest 
at 314 per cent, compared to rates of from 
42 per cent to 51/2 per cent on the present 
bonds. Issuance of the new bonds will thus ac- 
complish the terminal company’s undertaking to 
obtain a lower rate of interest. The terminal 
company estimates that its savings as a result 
of this refinancing will total $12,143,840. 

Capital stock of the Cleveland terminals is 
owned by the New York Central (71 per cent); 
the N. Y. C.’s lessor, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis (22 per cent); and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (7 per cent). The 
commission authorized these roads to act as 
guarantors of the new bonds. 

The new bonds will be dated December 1, 
1950, and wiil mature serially beginning De- 
cember 1, 1951, and continuing through Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. Average annual cost of the proceeds 
of these bonds to the terminal company will be 
approximately 3.37 per cent. 

ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—To assume lia- 
bility for $5,595,000 of series H equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 25 diesel-electric 
locomotives and 700 freight cars, costing an es- 
timated $7,014,235. (See Railway Age of De- 
cember 9, 1950, page 66.) The certificates, to be 
dated December 1, 1950, will bear interest at 
2% per cent, and will mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $373,000 each, beginning December 
1, 1951. Division 4's report approved a selling 
price of 98.53—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and 11 associates—which will make the average 
annual cost of the proceeds approximately 2.61 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.75 to 2.65 per 
cent, according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Last Last 
2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- : 
sentative railway stocks 56.07 53.34: 40.88 
Average price of 20 repre- \ : 
sentative railway bonds 98.69 97.87 90.70 


Dividends Declared 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—Common, 
$4, semi-annual; 5% non-cumulative preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annual; both payable February 15 
to holders of record February 1. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Common, $2.50, semi-annual, payable January 
22 to holders of record January 10. 

Reading.—Common, 50c, quarterly, payable 
February 8 to holders of record January 11. 

heeling & Lake Erie.—-Common, $1.4334, 
quarterly; 4% prior lien, $1, quarterly; both 
mmaae February 1 to holders of record January 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Fred W. Johnson, executive gen- 
eral agent of the Gutr, Mosite & 
Onto, at Mobile, Ala., has been elected 
assistant vice-president. 





F. A. Hess, division engineer for 
the New York CENTRAL’s terminal 
lines at Gibson, Ind., has been _pro- 
moted to assistant to vice-president of 
the road’s Lines West of Buffalo. 


F. T. Brandt, Jr., manager of 
personnel of the Exern, Jouiret & East- 
ERN, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president in charge of personnel, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 


George A. Kelly, vice-president of 
the PuLtMAN Company, has announced 
his intention to retire from active serv- 
ice effective June 1, 1951, at which 
time he will have reached retirement 
age. He has been granted an interim 
leave of absence which began on De- 


cember 31. Mr. Kelly has directed Pull- 


man’s advertising and public rela- 
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Every night at 8:40, KCS 77 rolls south from Kansas City 
to the Gulf Ports and Southern- Southwestern cities with 
the rush shipments! 















Tes sherter — thus, faster and more economical—to ship 
through the Gulf Ports via KCS. Powerful Diesel freights speed 
shipments from your plant in Mid-America, straight to the five 
Gulf Ports— New Orleans, Port Arthur, Baton Rouge, Beaumont 
and Lake Charles—where some of the world’s finest docking and 
handling facilities assure immediate forwarding to destinations 
all over the world. 


si iE GARI BONES 6-99 et 


Check the inland rail rates via Kansas City Southern Lines 
between your plant and the Gulf Ports today. You’ll find the 
through transportation charges are lower on many commodities. 


J. W. SCOTT, Vice President — Traffic 
Kansas City, Mo. 






BATON ROUGE 
The South's Most Northern Port” 


Capital of Louisiana, Baton Rouge has 
been selected as principal manufactur- 
ing center for butadiene and many other 
petroleum and chemical products, which 
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Frank G. Love, manager of property 
protection and freight claim depart- 
ments of the New York Central System, 
has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president of operations and mainten- 
ance, with headquarters as before at 
New York. Mr. Love will continue to 
exercise general supervision over the 
property protection and freight claim 
departments, with some _ additional 
duties 





tions activities for the past 16 years. 
having conceived and inaugurated the 
first sustained advertising program for 
the company. He joined the Pullman 
organization in June, 1920, as general 


George A. Kelly 


solicitor in the law department. Prior 
to that time he had been in the gen- 
eral practice of law, associated with the 
firm of Winston, Strawn & Shaw of 
Chicago. Mr. Kelly was elected vice- 
president of Pullman in June, 1934. 


H. P. Dunlap, executive assistant 
to the president of the Ramway Ex- 
PRESS AGENCY, has been appointed vice- 
president, executive department, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 
Mr. Dunlap is a native of Creston, 
Iowa, where he began his express ca- 
reer. He :ubsequently held positions 
at Aurora, IIl., and Monmouth; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Lansing, becoming superintendent at 


Cleveland, Ohio, in 1939. Three years 
later he was named superintendent of 
organization at Chicago and in 1945 
was appointed assistant to the vice- 


H. P. Dunlap 


president of the Central departments at 
Chicago. Mr. Dunlap was appointed 
executive assistant to the president in 


October, 1948. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


As reported in the November 25 
Railway Age, William Earl Howald 
has been promoted to secretary and 
auditor of the TERMINAL RaiLRoap As- 
SOCIATION OF St. Louis, at St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Howald was born at Brazil, 
Ind., on May 30, 1894, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at 
Brazil Business University. He entered 
railroad service in July, 1912, with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, holding va- 
rious positions with that road at Salem, 
Ill., until 1916, when he went with 


William Earl Howald 


the Evansville & Indianapolis (now 
part of the New York Central) at 
Terre Haute, Ind., as paymaster. Two 
years later he returned to the C.&E.I. 
to serve as clerk in the paymaster’s of- 
fice at Chicago for one month. Subse- 
quently Mr. Howald became chief clerk 
and accountant in the office of the sec- 
retary and auditor of the Pittsburgh & 


West Virginia at Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
February, 1919, he joined the T.R.R.A. 
as general accountant in the office of 
the secretary and auditor, being ap- 
pointed chief clerk and general ac- 
countant in 1920. In 1939 he was ap- 
pointed also assistant secretary, and in 
1948 was made assistant secretary and 
assistant auditor, from which position 
he was recently promoted. 


Henry A. Fett, general auditor of 
the Wapasu, the ANN Arsor and the 
New Jersey, InpIANA & ILutrNots, has 
been promoted to comptroller, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding William Rector 
Eastman, who has retired. John W. 
Ebert, auditor, succeeds Mr. Fett. 
Frank O. Marshall, assistant audi- 
tor, has been made assistant comptrol- 
ler. Succeeding Mr. Ebert is Chris J. 
Brandau, auditor+of disbursements. 
W. L. Abbott and C. A. Muehl- 
hauser have been appointed auditor 
of disbursements and auditor of joint 
facilities and contracts, respectively. 
Mr. Eastman was born at Grand Is- 
land, Neb., on November 20, 1885. 


William Rector Eastman 


After finishing high school he attended 
the University of Utah for one year, 
entering railroad service in December, 
1905, with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. Subsequently he held various 
positions with the Burlington, includ- 
ing traveling auditor and chief clerk to 
auditor, freight accounts, until his ap- 
pointment in 1924 as assistant au- 
ditor, disbursements. In April, 1925, 
Mr. Eastman joined the Wabash as as- 
sistant general auditor, and in Janu- 
ary, 1941, became assistant comptrol- 
ler. He was advanced to general audi- 
tor in January, 1945, and to comptrol- 
ler in October of the same year. 


Edgar Vanneman, Jr., attorney 
for the Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN, 
has been promoted to general attorney, 
at Chicago. 


C. E. Warner, assistant to general 
auditor (taxes) of the WESTERN Pa- 
ciFIc at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements 
there, succeeding F. A. Lamb, who 
(Continued on page 72) 
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(Continued from page 72) 
PEKA & SANTA FE at Dodge City, Kan., 
has retired after more than 42 years 
of service. Succeeding Mr. Baisinger is 
Cc. B. Kurtz, trainmaster at Pueblo, 
Colo., who in turn is replaced by J. S. 
Reed, trainmaster at Slaton, Tex. 
H. J. Briscoe, transportation inspec- 
tor at Amarillo, Tex., has been ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Waynoka, 


Okla. 


V. G. Smart, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation 
of the CANADIAN Paciric, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation, with headquar- 
ters as before at Montreal, Que., suc- 
ceeding E. G. O’Brien, who has re- 
tired after 49 years of service with the 
C.P. at Montreal. Mr. Smart was born 
and educated at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and has been a railwayman for 33 
years, during which time he worked 
as a telegraph operator and agent, 
traveling car service agent and acting 
district supervisor of transportation. He 
spent a large part of his career in 
northern Ontario, including service at 
Sudbury and North Bay, and also 
werked in the Kootenay area of British 
Columbia in 1926. Mr. Smart was sta- 





Vv. G. Smart 


tioned at Toronto, Ont., from 1943 to 
1948, when he went to Montreal as 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of transportation. 

Mr. O’Brien was born at Chaffey’s 
Locks, Ont., and received his educa- 
tion at Montreal. He was wounded dur- 
ing overseas service with the Canadian 
Army during World War I. Upon his 
demobilization he was appointed pas- 
senger car distributor for the C.P., 
which position he held until 1937, 
when he became assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation. 
Mr. O’Brien was appointed assistant 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion in 1942. During World War II he 
was commanding officer of the Loyola 
College Officer Training Corps. 


TRAFFIC 


A. L. Aldrich, manager of mail 
and baggage traffic of the Great 
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T. FIGHTING MAN—On land, on sea, in the air 

—is the first line of America’s defense. 

Back of him are the organized military services — 
which provide him with arms, munitions, supplies. 

Back of these services is the productive might of 
the most productive economy the world has ever seen. 

Basic to that economy are America’s railroads — 
standing ready to move anything, in any quantity, 
in any season of the year, in any part of the con- 
tinent — and to do it with unequaed economy of 
man power, money, fuel and materials. 

The railroads will continue to do their job in meet- 
ing the needs of the Armed Forces — first, fully, and 
without delay. 
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NorTHERN at St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
tired. He is succeeded by J. J. Ga- 
briel, assistant manager of mail and 
baggage traffic. 


Robert F. Cowan, general passen- 
ger agent of the Boston & Maing, has 
been appointed passenger traffic man- 
ager of that road and the Maine Cen- 
TRAL, With headquarters as before at 
Boston, Mass., succeeding the late 
Charles F. Palmer, whose death on 
December 11, 1950, was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 16. William 


Robert F. Cowan 


C. Daly, manager of the B.&M. travel 
bureau, and Stanley B. Hitchings, 
assistant to the passenger traffic man- 
ager of the. B.&M., have been appointed 
assistant general passenger agents of 
that road. Mr. Cowan was born at 
Lynn, Mass., on April 11, 1908, and en- 
tered railroad service on May 17, 1926, 
as a clerk in the passenger traffic de- 
' partment of the B.&M., subsequently 
becoming traveling passenger agent. 
On January 19, 1942, he was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent and 
in March, 1947, became general pas- 
senger agent. 


Fred L. Barnes, general agent of 
the St. Lours SOUTHWESTERN at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight and passenger 
agent. Appointed to a similar position 
is S. D. Swann, assistant general 
freight agent at Dallas, Tex. R. O. 
Garrison, commercial agent at Dal- 
las, becomes general agent there, and 
J. G. McKinnon, general agent, pas- 
senger department, at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been appointed general agent. 


Joseph D. Given, general agent of 
the DeLaware, LAcKWANNA & WEstT- 
ERN at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
transferred in that capacity to Seattle, 
Wash., succeeding R. A. Warren, who 
has retired. Herbert E. Simpson, 
traveling freight agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., succeeds Mr. Given. 


W. A. Kraus, general agent on the 
New York Centrat’s Kankakee Belt 
Route, has been appointed division 
freight agent at Kankakee, III. 

To expand its services to shippers at 
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Tower MH, 


doubles storage capacity 
in your plant! 


*MH IS MASS HANDLING—the 
systematic movement of the 
most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 


Valuable, 

costly storage space, 
difficult or even impossible to 
reach by outmoded manual han- 
dling, becomes easily accessible 
with a Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck. In lifting and stacking 
heavy loads right up under the 
rafters, Towmotor Mass Handling 
can double the amount of storage 
space without increasing the 
floor area! 


Improve your storage methods, 

speed order filling, eliminate dangerous and costly “stock-falls.” Select from 12 
models plus standard and specially designed accessories for handling loads from 
1500 to 15,000 lbs.—a Towmotor for every job. And learn how skilled Towmotor 
Preventive Maintenance keeps your equipment on the job—mail coupon below. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 


 TOWMOTOR } FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Lee” =6=6—Ch ind TRACTORS 


- 
See the | TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 21 
TOW MOTOR 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
T 
EXHIB! 


pooths 322-323 
aterials 


Please send me current issue of “Handling Materials 
Illustrated’ and information on Towmotor Preventive 
Maintenance. 





Company. 





Address 
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City. 
RECEIVING © PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 

















One Source For All Your 


Eye Protection Needs 





TRY: 














Comfort « Size « Safety 


@) (Dp For workers on heavy duty jobs; in hot 
or dusty work; exposed to chemical 


* 
cs \ splash—any hazardous job—you can 
JOL SO) get what you need from WILLSON. 
Dependable Products Since 1870 Not only that, but every type has com- 
*T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. fort features that help get safety 
equipment worn; and all have reli- 
able WILLSON Super-Tough* lenses. 
For help in selecting exactly the | 
right equipment for your needs, 
ask our nearest distributor for our | 
new catalog—or write direct to | 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., | 
241 Washington St., Reading, Pa. | 
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| Battle Creek, Mich., and Flint, the 


Granp TRUNK WESTERN has _ estab- 
lished general agencies in those cities. 
B. Keith Pickens, traveling freight 
agent at Detroit, and T. P. MeCarthy, 
general agent at Saginaw, Mich., have 
been appointed general agents at Bat- 
tle Creek and Flint, respectively. 


E. E. Sharps has become assistant 
freight trafic manager of the CHeEsa- 
PEAKE & Onto at Detroit, Mich. 
Charles J. Ploss has been appointed 
to a similar pesition at San Francisco, 
Cal., supervising Pacific coast agencies 


of the C. & O. 


Clarence O. Bunce, assistant di- 
vision freight agent for the ATCHISON, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has 
been advanced to division freight agent 
at Houston, Tex., succeeding Lloyd E. 
Yarbrough, who has been appointed 
general agent at St. Louis, Mo. 


F. E. Kriebel has been appointed 
foreign freight agent of the SoUTHERN 
Paciric Lines at New York, succeeding 
J. J. Harr, promoted. 


C. E. Bond, assistant to freight 
trafic manager of the ATLANTIC Coast 
Line, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Jacksonville, Fla., succeed- 
ing E. R. Burris, who has been trans- 
ferred to Savannah, Ga. L. J. LaSure 
has been appointed assistant to gen- 
eral freight agent at Wilmington, N. C., 
succeeding G. M. Mann, who has been 
appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Wilmington. H. L. Nelson 
has been appointed general agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gaston V. Jones, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the FLoripa East 
Coast, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as 
before at St. Augustine, Fla. 


Harold D. Vail and Thomas M. 
Shalloe, general freight agents of the 
New York CENTRAL, have been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
agers, with headquarters as before at 
New York. Edward D. Snow, assis- 
tant general freight agent, has been 
appointed general freight agent, with 


| headquarters as before at New York. 


Wallace M. Snow, general eastern 
freight agent, has been named assistant 
general freight agent. 

Mr. Vail was born at Pawling, N. Y., 
in 1893 and entered the service of the 
N.Y.C. in 1911 as a freight clerk at 
Pawling. He was appointed rate clerk 
at New York in 1917; city freight 
agent in 1923; chief perishable agent 
in 1935; assistant general eastern 
freight agent in 1940; general eastern 
freight agent in 1941; and general 
freight agent in 1947. 

Mr. Shalloe was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1896 and joined the N.Y.C. 
there in 1922 as a rate clerk, being 
promoted to chief clerk in 1926. He 
was appointed general agent at Buffalo 
in 1929; division freight agent at 
(Continued on page 81) 
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RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 


AND WORK EQUIPMENT 







































































ON THE JOB 
COUNTS 


One of Fairmont’s greatest contributions to rail- 
way maintenance has been the consolidation of 


smaller maintenance tasks into larger single 


operations. And perhaps the finest example of 


this is the Fairmont W77 Ballast Maintenance 
Car. By mounting scarifiers, dises, ballast equal- 
izing boxes, two sizes of blades and a center plow, 
this remarkable car performs ballast maintenance 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY 


MOTORS, 


operations quickly and efficiently. Even greater 
versatility is afforded by its two-way, four-wheel 
drive. Power is furnished by a 112 h.p. gasoline 
engine through four-speed transmission with 
hydraulic coupling. Through brilliant perform- 
ance on the job, Fairmont’s W77 Ballast Mainte- 
nance Car has proved indispensable wherever 


efficient, economical maintenance is a requisite. 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
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Streamiite HAIRINSUL 
GIVES MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY! 


At any given moment, many thousands of 
refrigerator cars, insulated with Streamlite 
HAIRINSUL, are rolling down the main 
lines, or standing on sidings — loaded and 


ready to roll to markets everywhere. 


The valuable perishables which they carry 
are fully protected against sudden and 
extreme temperature changes... and the cost 
of refrigeration remains low year-in and 
year-out, because Streamlite HAIRINSUL 
gives maximum efficiency under all 


operating conditions. 




















LOW CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated 
conductivity — .25 btu per square foot, per 
hour, per degree F., per inch thick. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. Advanced processing 
methods reduce weight of STREAMLITE 
HAIRINSUL by 40%. 


PERMANENT. Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, 
is fire-resistant and odorless. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Blankets may be applied 
to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and 
from one side door to the other. Self-support- 
ing in wall sections between fasteners. 


COMPLETE RANGE. STREAMLITE HAIR- 
INSUL is available '2” to 4” thick, up to 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between 
two layers of reinforced asphalt laminated 
paper. Other weights and facings are available. 


HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair content 
does not deteriorate with age; therefore has 
high salvage value. No other type of insula- 
tion offers a comparable saving. 





l! SGe2miite HAIRINSUL 


AMERICAN 


H AIR 


& ee Se ij © . 





Dept. H11, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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new Railway Express Jumbo Refrigerator Cars 
Have Main Doors and Hatches Weatherstripped 
with 
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The last word in refrigerated transport, the Railway Express new Jumbo 
size refrigerator cars are weatherstripped with Bridgeport Inner-seal. 
This modern gasket material, unique in design, provides positive insula- 
tion around main doors and hatches. Inner-seal ¢ onsists of a live, sponge 
rubber bead, molded for life to a flexible flange woven of spring steel 
wire and tough cotton thread. For heavy duty installations such as rail- 
way cars the weatherstrip is coated all over with neoprene, the synthetic 
rubber that resists the ravages of abrasion, sunlight, oil, heat and cold. 
And, it’s so easy to handle that any careful workman can install Inner- 
seal even around compound curves and in tight corners. 

Inner-seal is helping to protect vital equipment, to assure safe transport 
of perishables and to increase passenger and crew comfort on the latest 
type locomotives, freight cars and passenger coaches operated by leading 
railroads throughout the nation. Full information on Inner-seal sizes, 
shapes and colors will be sent on request. 





FABRICS, INC, 
Tough spring steel wire 


molded for life into live BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 
Sponge rubber Est. 1837 
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Rochester, N. Y., in 1936; and assis- 
tant general freight agent at Syracuse, 
N.Y., in 1938, transferring to Albany 
in 1941 and to New York in 1943. Mr. 
Shalloe became general freight agent 
in 1947. 

Edward D. Snow was born at Rut- 
land, Vt., in 1901 and entered the serv- 
ice of the N.Y.C. as a clerk in the 
freight department at New York in 
1918. He was appointed rate clerk in 
1922; chief clerk in the industrial de- 
velopment department in 1928; indus- 
trial agent in 1929; general eastern 
freight agent in 1943; and assistant 
general freight agent in 1947. 


Charles T. Collett, freight traf- 
fic manager of the SouTHERN PAciric, 
has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters remaining at 
Chicago. He succeeds Daniel J. Me- 
Ganney, who has been made assistant 
to president at San Francisco, Cal., as 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Otto C. Bartels, general freight 
agent of the WasasnH, has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager. Lawrence W. Cole and Albert 
P. MacInnis, assistant general freight 
agents, have become general freight 
agents. All three men are headquar- 
tered at St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL 


C. C. Corneils, general foreman. 
passenger car repairs, of the Cuicaco, 
Burtincton & Quincy, at Aurora, IIl., 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of shops at that point. 


S. A. Schickedanz, mechanical 
engineer of the Cuicaco & EASTERN 
Inurnois at Danville, Ill., has retired 
from service. Mr. Schickedanz was 
born on April 30, 1884, at Chenoa, II1., 
and was educated at Pontiac (Ill.) 
high school and the University of IIli- 
nois, receiving his B. S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering in 1911. Before 
starting his railroad «reer he was em- 
ployed as a mechanical draftsman by 
the United States Fuel Company at 
Danville. In 1912 he went with the 
C. & E. L. in a similar position, being 
advanced to chief draftsman for that 
road in 1915, and to mechanical en- 
gineer in 1919. 


B. F. Orr, superintendent car shops 
of the New York CenTrAL at Beech 
Grove, Ind., has retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by H. 3 2 Young, general fore- 
man of the passenger car department. 


L. E. Quirin, terminal master me- 
chanic of the Cuicaco, Burtincton & 
Quincy, has been appointed master 
mechanic of the Chicago-Aurora-La- 
Crosse divisions, with headquarters re- 
maining at Chicago. He is succeeded by 
J. R. VanNortwick, formerly acting 
terminal master mechanic at that point. 


R. G. Bennett, Jr., master me- 
chanic of the VirerntAN at Elmore, W. 
Va., has been appointed shop superin- 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING TO OUR HIGHWAYS 


Highway experts agree that the major cause of highway destruction is heavy and overloaded trucks. Somebody must pay the repair 
cost. That somebody is you and the cost is tremendous. Your safety on the highways too is jeopardized. 





WHAT’S THE REMEDY 


Increase truck license fees, assess higher fines for overloading with increasingly higher fines for repeated violations, remove the over- 
load, reduce the maximum weight limit to 18,000 Ibs. per axle in all states, suspension of licenses, and even jail sentences. 


WHAT CAN | DO? 


Express your views to your Ward, Township, County, State and Federal Representatives. Attend the transportation league meetings 


Room 509 Grand Central Station Chicago at 10 A. M. on the first Thursday of each month. 


F. R. HARRINGTON 
General Chairman 


O. P. O'NEILL 
Vice General Chairman 


<< 191 


T. J. POWERS 
Secretary 





EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION OF RAILROAD ' EMPLOYEES’ 
VIEWS on abuse of highways is the aim of the Transporta- 
tion League of Illinois, recently formed by a “‘cadre” of Bal- 
timore & Ohio employees and others. The organization, which 
roads in the state, 
wants railroaders to protect (1) their safety on the highways; 
(2) their purse from discriminatory taxation; and (3) their 
jobs against subsidized transport. General chairman of the 


looks for active membership from all 


organization is F. R. Harrington, secretary, legislative com- 
mittee in Illinois of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
G. P. O'Neill, division chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks on the B.&O. Chicago Terminal, is vice-chairman 
and T. J. Powers, secretary to the general manager of the 
B. & O. C. T., is secretary. The league meets on the first 
Thursday of each month at 10 a.m., room 509, Grand Cen- 
tral station, Chicago 





tendent at Princeton, W. Va.. succeed- 
ing W. H. Foster, who has retired in 
accordance with the company’s pen- 
sion plan. W. W. Osborne, general 
foreman, has been appointed maste1 
mechanic of the Norfolk division, with 
headquarters as before at Victoria, Va 
succeeding C. G. Foster, who has 
been transferred to Elmore, replacing 
Mr. Bennett. 


Wythe D. Quaries, superintendent 
of terminals of the ATLANTIC COAs1 
Line at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic at Waycross. 
Ga. 


Ivan S. Gibb has been appointed 
superintendent motive power and 
equipment of the Donora SOUTHERN 
at Donora, Pa. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


Richard L. Gholson, storekeepe: 
of the Centrat or Georcia, has been 
promoted to the new position of gen- 
eral storekeeper, with headquarters as 
before at Macon, Ga. 


John L. Timanus has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the PuRCHASES 
snp Srores Drvision of the Associa- 
TION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Charles D. Longsdorf, general 
storekeeper of the New York CENTRAI 
System, has been appointed general 
supervisor of stores, with headquarters 
as before at Collinwood, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Frank J. McMahon, who re- 
tired on January 1, after 47 years 
with the Central. William T. Me- 
Cauliff, assistant general storekeeper, 
has been appointed general storekeep- 
er, and Daniel T. Matthews, district 
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storekeeper, succeeds Mr. McCauliff as 
assistant general storekeeper. Harry 
F. Mackensen, storekeeper it Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Matthews as 
district storekeeper at Collinwood. 





Charles D. Longsdorf 


Mr. Longsdorf was born at Elkhart, 
Ind., 59 years ago and joined the 
N.Y.C. as a laborer in the stores de- 
partment there in 1909. The following 
year he became foreman and, after a 
series of promotions, was named as- 
sistant general storekeeper at Collin- 
wood in 1923 and general storekeeper 
in 1946. 

Mr. McMahon was born on May 20, 
1883, and joined the N.Y.C. in 1903 as 
a clerk in the stores department at Col- 
linwood. In 1908 he was named store- 
keeper at Alliance, Ohio, and, after a 
number of promotions. became general 
storekeeper at Collinwood in 1926 and 
general supervisor of stores in 1946. 

Mr. McCauliff was born at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, and joined the N.Y.C. there 


in 1910 as a laborer in the stores de- 
partment. In 1913 he was named store- 
keeper at Youngstown, Ohio, and_ in 
1946 became assistant general store- 
keeper at Collinwood. 





William T. McCauliff 


Mr. Matthews was born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and joined the stores depart- 
ment of the N.Y.C. in 1909 at the age 
of 17. After serving in various other 
capacities he was appointed district 
storekeeper at Collinwood in 1946. 


F. J. McNulty, assistant to general 
storekeeper of the Boston & Marne, 
has been appointed general storekeeper 
of that road, the Marne CentTrRAL and 
the PortLaANnp TERMINAL, with head- 
quarters as before at Bos*»n, Mass. He 
succeeds O. A. Donagan, who has 
retired after 49 years of continuous 
service with the B.&M., 17 years of 
which were shared with the Me.C. and 
the P.T. 


Mr. Donagan was born at Windham, 
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N. H., on December 23, 1882, and be- 
gan his career with the Laconia Car 
Company in 1900. He entered railroad 
service on November 1, 1901, in the 
Concord, N. H., car department of the 
B.&M. and six years later he became 
storekeeper in the Lawrence, Mass., car 
department. In 1908 he was appointed 
clerk in the office of the superintendent 
of motive power at Boston, and from 
1910 to 1912 was employed in the ac- 
counting department. Mr. Donagan 
transferred to the general storekeeper 
offices in May, 1912, and served suc- 
cessively as assistant chief clerk, chief 
clerk and general stores accountant. He 
became general storekeeper of the 
B.&M. on October 1, 1925, and on July 
20, 1933, was appointed also to a 
similar position on the Me.C. and the 


P.T. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


C. W. Reeve, division engineer of 
the Champlain division of the Deta- 
wARE & Hupson at Plattsburg, N. Y.. 
has been transferred to the Susque- 
hanna division at Oneonta, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding the late R. S. Gutelius, whose 
death was reported in Railway Age of 
December 16. J. C. Brennan, engi- 
neer of track at Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed division engineer at 
Plattsburg, succeeding Mr. Reeve. 
W. E. Bailey, track supervisor at 
Oneonta, has been appointed engineer 
of track at Albany, succeeding Mr. 
Brennan. 


E. M. Skelton, supervisor of track 
of the New YorK Centrat, Lines Buf- 
falo and East, at Brewster. N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant district engi- 
neer of the Boston & ALBANY at Bos- 
ton, Mass., succeeding W. J. Kernan, 
who has been appointed division en- 
gineer of the N.Y.C.’s Mohawk divi- 
sion at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Kernan re- 
places A. R. Jones, who will retire 
on December 31, after 44 vears of 
service. 


George B. Lewis has been ap- 
pointed assistant to electrical engineer 
of the Drtaware, LAcKAWANNA & 
WesTERN at Hoboken, N. J. 


F. G. Frederick, assistant division 
engineer of the New York CENTRAL’S 
terminal lines at Gibson, Ind., has been 
promoted to division engineer at that 
point, succeeding F. A. Hess, who has 
been advanced to assistant to vice- 
president, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue. L. R. Jabinson, assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the Peorta & EAsTERN, 
becomes division engineer at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., succeeding B. S. Dicker- 
son, who has retired after 38 years of 
service. 


Morton Friedman, valuation en- 
gineer of the New York CENTRAL 
System, has been appointed chief 
valuation engineer, with headquarters 
as before at New York, succeeding 
James H. Roach, who has reached 
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TO PROCLAIM ITS 100TH BIRTHDAY 
the Missouri Pacific will launch a 
stepped-up advertising schedule for 
1951 with this “Railroad of the Year” 
layout which simulates Time Magazine's 
“Man of the Year” series. A continuing 
series of centennial ads will appear in a 
number of weekly news and travel 
magazines, in selected trade publica- 
tions, and in newspapers in 80 cities in 
the road‘’s 11-state territory. Outdoor 
poster advertising will supplement these 
efforts in 25 markets 





company retirement age, but who will 
continue for some months as consulting 
valuation engineer. 

Mr. Friedman was born at Glouster. 
Ohio, in 1894, and attended the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering of Ohio State 
University. He joined the N.Y.C. in 
1920 as junior engineer in the valua- 
tion department at Detroit, Mich., and 
was appointed assistant engineer there 
in 1923. He became valuation engineer 
at New York on January 1, 1950. 

Mr. Roach was born at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1883 and entered the service 
of the N.Y.C. as an office engineer 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1907. He was 
appointed valuation engineer there in 
1914, transferring to New York in 
1918. He has been chief valuation en- 
gineer since 1925. 


L. B. Elliott, assistant district en- 
gineer, Big Four district, of the New 
York CENTRAL SysTeEM at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has retired after 42 years of serv- 
ice. He is succeeded by A. A. Koever, 
division engineer, Cleveland division, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, who has in turn 
been replaced by L. W. Moss, divi- 
sion engineer, Ohio Central division, 
at Columbus, Ohio. K. E. Dunn, as- 
sistant division engineer, Erie division, 
at Erie, Pa., becomes Mr. Moss’ suc- 
cessor. Succeeding Mr. Dunn is H. L. 
Riser, assistant division engineer, Ohio 
Central division, at Columbus. W. H. 
Goold, supervisor of track at Detroit, 
Mich., replaces Mr. Riser, and H. J. 
Van Dyke becomes assistant division 
engineer at Gibson, Ind. 


SPECIAL 


Gordon Lee Wait has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
CENTRAL OF GeorciA Motor TRANs- 
porT ComMpaNy, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the CENTRAL OF GEORGIA, 
at Cedartown, Ga. Mr. Wait was for- 
merly superintendent of transportation 
of the Missouri Pactric’s truck oper- 
ations in Louisiana, Arkansas, south- 
east Missouri, and Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark. 


William Rowland Moore, direc- 
tor of public relations of the Union 
Paciric at Los Angeles, Cal., has as- 
sumed new duties as general director 
of public relations, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. Before World War II 
Mr. Moore held positions as west coast 
manager for national advertising and 





William Rowland Moore 


public relations firms. From 1943 to 
1946 he served as a lieutenant in the 
air combat intelligence branch of the 
Naval reserve, joining the U. P. in 
1946 as manager of its news bureau. 
In March, 1949, he became director of 
public relations at Los Angeles. 


William B. Sloan, chief of police 
of the Cuicaco & Eastern ILirNots for 
the past 42 years, has retired after 46 
vears of service with that road. 


E. L. Guertin, general safety agent 
of the CANADIAN Paciric, has been ap- 
pointed general supervisor safety and 
loss and damage preventi n, with head- 
quarters continuing at Winnipeg. Man. 
Appointed to a similar post for the 
Prairie region is E. H. Greenfield. 


J. Carroll Bateman, public rela- 
tions representative of the BALTIMORE 
& Onto, has been appointed assistant 
director of public relations at Balti- 


more, Md. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel M. Golden, vice-president 

operations of the CHicaco GREAT 
WesTERN, died on December 29, 1950. 
while en route to Chicago from Los 
Angeles, Cal., aboard the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe’s “Chief.” 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Business Week Report to Executives on 
Natural Gas. Business Week, September 
30, 1950, pp. 75-82. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 W. 
42nd st., New York 18. Single copies, 25 
cents. Reprints — for subscribers, free 
upon request; to others, 20 cents. 

This is another in the series of reports 
to executives appearing in Business Week 
from time to time. It is divided into six 
how it and 
where does it come from?; 


sections: production 
distribution; 
what controls?; finance; and competition 
— and the future. A “Who’s Who in the 
Pipeline Business” and a map showing 
natural gas pine lines in the United States 
included. 


grew; 


are 


Cotton Cavalcade. Harvester World, No- 
vember, 1950, pp. 2-7. Published by the 
International Harvester Company, 180 N. 
Michigan ave., Chicago 1. Free. 

An interesting account a full-train 
shipment of mechanical cotton pickers and 
the celebration it touched off in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


of 


Norfolk & Western Turns Coal to Gold. 


Business Week, November 18, 1950, pp. 
112-116. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 330 W. 42nd st., New 


York 18. Single copies, 25 cents. 

Hauling a “dying fuel” without benefit 
of diesels, the N.&W. has stayed well in 
the black for 20 years; 
sight. 


more profits are in 


PAMPHLETS 


Railroads and the Defense of the Na- 
tion. 23 pages, illustrations, charts. Pub- 
lished by the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Free. 

Reviews the accomplishments of the 
railroads during World War II, outlines 
railroad responsibilities under prevailing 
conditions, and tells of the positive steps 
they are taking to meet any emergency de- 
mands that may be made upon them. 


Wage Supplements; The Nonwage La- 
bor Costs of Doing Business. 16 pages. Is- 
sued by the Economic Research Depart- 


ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 50 
cents, 


Three reasons are cited by the Cham- 


ber of Commerce for undertaking this 
study. (1) Because of the addition of 


nonwage costs, the hourly wage rate has 
ceased to be an accurate reflection of the 
labor costs of operating a business, or of 
the income and benefits received by work- 
ers. (2) Most of these nonwage benefits 
are relatively recent innovations. They are 
growing in importance as both workers 
and management place ever greater em- 
phasis on fringe and other nonwage pay- 
ments. The spread between wage costs and 
total labor costs will, therefore, widen in 
the future. (3) There is little statistical 
information available on the size of non- 
wage benefits. In particular, they are not 
included in the wage data reported by 
government bureaus. As a result, govern- 


CONSERVE 
ROLLING STOCK, 
YARD and Right-of-Way 
EQUIPMENT with 
MORTEX No. 4 o 
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Protects against rain and 
moisture 
Protects against salt brine 


Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 


Odorless 
Non-toxic 
Vermin-proof 


| One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical 
rust preventive for roofs, 
interiors and underframes of 
| freight and refrigerator cars, covered 
hopper cars used for soda ash, lime 
| and similar products, ice bunkers and 
| equipment exposed to acid fumes and 


low-cost 
steel 


gases. 
It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sumps, outside storage 


tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 
temperatures up to 250° F. 


_ EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean, 
dry surface and 
forms a rich, dull 


black finish. 
TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon ora 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 





Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 








RAILWAY AGE 








ment data give an inadequate picture of 
the labor costs of business. This survey, 
the second of its kind issued by the cham- 
ber, has two chief aims: to provide up-to- 
date information on changes in nonwage 
labor costs which have occurred in the 
past two years, and to provide more ex- 
tensive coverage and greater detail than 
was possible in the first study. It is based 
on 1949 reports from 690 companies, and 
covers manufacturing, finance, wholesale 
and retail trade, and other sectors of the 
economy. 


Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics, 
1949, 57 pages. Issued by the Economic 
Commission for Europe, Transport Divi- 
sion. A United Nations publication, avail- 
able from the International Documents 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

Reviews the railway, road transport and 
inland waterway situation in Europe. Sta- 
tistics cover traffic, equipment and right-of- 
way. Figures for 1938, 1948 and 1949 are 


given in most instances. 


Service, 


Transport Research Quarterly. Published 
by the British Transport Commission, St. 
Pancras Chambers, Euston Road, London, 
N.W. 1, England. 

Number 1 of this new 
dated October, 1950. One 


Quarterly is 
of its objects 


will be to fill in, by successive articles, 
the details of the picture of the research 
organization of British transport. These 


articles, which will describe various as- 
pects of the research establishments of the 
various executives, may be of interest to 
those in other laboratories, but they are 
primarily intended to show the user how 
the research departments are thinking and 
what they are doing, or can do. So far as 
the results of research within British trans- 
port are concerned, it is proposed to de- 
scribe in the quarterly selected pieces of 
work likely to be of interest to a wider 
circle, either to make known the original 
results or to suggest a possible line of 
attack on problems of a similar kind. In 
short, the quarterly will aim at telling the 
user of research something of what the 
research departments and their information 
services can do to help him. Some of the 
articles in this first issue cover research in 
the Railway Executive, and the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive; French, In- 
dian, South African and Swiss railroads; 
dining car fuels; and use of calculating 
machines in compiling train schedules. 


America’s Largest Railway; The Ca- 
nadian National System. 48 pages, illus- 
trations, map. Available from the Cana- 
dian National Railway, 630 Fifth ave., 
New York 20. Free. 

The “who, and how” of the C.N. are 
covered in this booklet. Beginning with 
“what we are,” the reader learns of the 
various services which the railroad oper- 
ates—rail, water and air; “how we serve” 
discusses passenger, freight, express, tele- 
graph and hotel services, research and de- 
velopment and special behind-the-scenes 
services; employees come in for their 
share of recognition in “who we are”; and 
history is covered in “how we came to 
be.” The booklet closes with a brief sec- 
tion on courtesy and service. 
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(High frequency vibration) 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE EXHAUSTS 


(Thermal expansion) 
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SEALED EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
(Automotive, Military) 
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(For sealed piping systems) 
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OTHER BREEZE PRODUCTS: 


Breeze welded diaphragm bellows meet 
the operating life cycle of any equip- 
ment in which they are used because 
every Breeze bellows design is individ- 
ually engineered and built for the job. 


Breeze has no “stock bellows,” but if 
you have a vibration problem in ducts, 
large or small, or want permanently 
sealed valve enclosures in any type of 
piping system, or need bellows for 
torque transmission or other uses, Breeze 
experience can quickly provide the an- 
swer ... and production can meet your 
requirements, 


A Breeze bellows is dependable be- 
cause each diaphragm is designed to work 
well within its elastic limit. This is ac- 
complished by thorough analysis of each 
application and careful design of the 
bellows to withstand all requirements. 
“Job engineering” each individual type 
eliminates makeshifts, assures efficient 
performance. 


Breeze bellows are made in stainless 
steel, inconel, monel, nickel, steel, 
other weldable alloys. 

Feel free to consult us without obli- 
gation on your existing bellows require- 
ments, or any other project where reli- 
able welded diaphragm type bellows 
might solve a design problem. 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41-N South Sixth Street, Newark 17,N. J. 





ACTUATORS + RADIO SHIELDING - AERO-SEAL HOSE CLAMPS 
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TRUNNION A FULCRUM 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
SAFE ones LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 
COMPLETE 





DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 





AIR DUMP 





HAULAGE SYSTEMS 











HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails ke Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 











New Fourth Edition 
THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and _ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
I.C.C. are included. Not 
only trafic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 

320 pages, 4% x 6, $3.75 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing — 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. 
Please send me a copy of the new Diets of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise | will 
return the book. 
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(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
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The Story of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 


By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 











For decades railroaders regaled each other with yarns 
about railroading on “The Louie.” Many of them be- 
came standard jokes. In recent years, however, a new 
kind of story—a_ success story—has prevailed. “The 
Louie,” they say, is now one of the best operated roads 


in the country. 


Frank P. Donovan, Jr., an ex-railroader, in collecting 
material for this history of the M. & St. L., talked with 
many of the old timers and obtained original versions 
of many of the stories about “The Louie.” Through 
extensive research he was able to piece together obscure 
episodes in its colorful history. How this “sick railroad” 
was restored to sound economic health by “Doctor” L. 
C. Sprague, is vividly described. 


You will enjoy this lusty story of railroading in the 
Northwest. Thirty-two pages of authentic photographs 
help visualize its growth into a fully equipped and mod- 
ern railroad. Send for your copy today. 


352 pages, 74 photographs, charts, end-paper maps, 
bibliography, index, cloth, 54% x 814, $4.50 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me on Ten Days’ Free Examination, a copy 
of MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE, by Donovan. I 
will either remit the list price of $4.50 or mail the book 
back without obligation. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 156”) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50 and 70-Ton Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Side Dump 
STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
33-Ton, Gasoline 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 65-Ton, 4 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 












































REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. __ STORAGE TANKS 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
A ’ ’ ’ : 8,000 Gallon 
o ype et Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 
SHORT LINE RAILROAD Bhs ah vee Educational Services 
WANTED WANTED = 
Interested in purchase or for 
lease — industrial trackage; eae waidrees 
short line (serving several ee An established firm located in RAILROAD MEN 
: . College graduate, age 44, with . is 
towns); remainder of an in- wid xperience selling rcilroads the Middle West has an opening 
je expe . g E for a Mechanical Engineer with 
terurban system. West, Middle West, South. Ex- experience in freight car design ° 
cellent references. Good record: of fue ale new. and sobulle. core Our New Service 
Address Box 576, RAIL. accomplishment. Address Bex 579, The position a Chief Blecheni- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., oa ee Y eg 30 Caech cal Engineer will be open within = 
z t ew tor one year. Give full references in as A 
New York 7, N. Y. your letter. An interview will be Diesel Locomotive 
RAILWAY AGE. 30 en Be Operation 
irc t a 
TRAFFIC MANAGER Qualifi- New York 7, N. Y. ; 
cations, Have 13 years railroad is highly recommended 
‘ and industrial traffic experience. 
Looking For A Job? Familiar with rail, truck, wae for 
t md transportation in I . 
Use the phases. Age “35, married, chil Used Equipment Engineers and Firemen 
dren, college _— Ngee po- To Sell? 
Classified Dept. Box 577. RAILWAY AGE, 30 Teng 
a ce - Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Advertise it in the The Railway 
Position Wanted ce Ciicutied'e 
Classified ucanhona ureanu 
Column Omahe 2, Nebraske 
BUY BONDS Department 
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Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick shipment from 

Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson &-Son, Inc. Plants: 

Cieene, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
ttsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


BARS—carbon & al- PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 
loy, hot rolled & . M., Inland 4- m nical, seam- 
cold finished Way Floor Plate welded 

STRUCTURALS— SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Alle- 
channels, angles, rolled, many types gheny plates, 

ms, etc, and coatings sheets, bars, 


MIM HAMNER 1M 
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